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HE death in June of Professor 

John Dewey could hardly fail to 
arouse considerable excitement in the 
philosophical and educational worlds. 
For him in fact this constituted one 
world: he had long ago and with 
some reason written that “if a theory 
makes no difference in educational 
endeavor it must be artificial.” As a 
result he had always directed his own 
enormous energies and his vigorous 
practical mind towards educational 
pursuits, 

When in 1894 he accepted an as- 
signment at the new University of 
Chicago, it was as professor of peda- 
gogy as well as of philosophy. Here 
he established the Experimental or 
Laboratory School which Sidney 
Hook calls “the most important ex- 
perimental venture in the whole his- 
tory of American education”; and he 
summed up his ideas shortly there- 
after in The School and Society, a 
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work which has been translated into 
dozens of languages and been charac- 
terized as having “more than any 
other single writing hastened the 
pedagogic revolution.” 

Naturally, it is primarily as an 
educator that he is regarded today. 
At some future date when the con- 
troversies, enmities, extravagant en- 
thusiasms and adulation which pres- 
ently cluster around him shall have 
been cleared away, at least in part, 
his name may well be noted in the an- 
nals of the history of education and 
therein quite exclusively. 

His contributions to philosophy 
would seem scant: negative, rigor- 
ously positivistic, vitiated by his im- 
patience with whatever smacked of 
the speculative. There is no room for 
a Plato, an Aristotle, or even a Kant 
in this Academy; the pure mathema- 
tician (Plato notwithstanding) could 
not enter there, and the poet would 
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feel ill at ease. This is the educational 
world of the biologist, the physicist, 
the technician and, above all, the so- 
cial scientist, if there be such a thing 
—and Dewey was profoundly con- 
vinced that there is. 


Certainly the widespread influence 
of John Dewey must be understood in 
large part in the light of the empha- 
sis on test, measure and social change. 
He lent the great weight of his name 
to this movement and the movement 
in turn in a reciprocal way carried 
him on to eminence and world-wide 
fame. “World-wide” is no exaggera- 
tion. 


We remarked only last month (THE 
Priest, p. 480) that Dewey was the 
only American about whom a regu- 
lar school of philosophy has gath- 
ered. Findlay in England, Clarapede 
in France, acknowledged their indebt- 
-.edness to him; Kirschensteiner was 
known as the German Dewey and 
whole pages of his work read like 
translations. 

Dewey spent two years in China 
lecturing on the reform of education; 
the volume known as Reconstruction 
in Philosophy was delivered lecture- 
form at the Imperial University at 
Tokyo. He acted in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the Turkish Government in 
the reorganization of its national 
schools; when Turkey went Western, 
Dewey was regarded as the authentic 
voice of the West. 


He was once viewed favorably by 
the Soviets (he was never a Commu- 
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nist—be it added) and in turn cast 
an approving glance on the accom- 
plishments of Lenin and Trotsky in 
Impressions of Soviet Russia. Perhaps 
for this reason, as well as the felt 
force of his prestige, he was chosen 
as a sort of judge in the review of the 
question of Trotsky’s guilt or inno- 
cence. 


In the public mind he is inevitably. 
associated most of all with the so- 
called “Activity School,” the object 
of so much hate and of so much admi- 
ration, and the center of a long and 
stormy quarrel in the educational 
world. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


“Progressive Education,” as it is 
variantly called, is difficult even to 
describe—the difficulty lying not only 
in the obscurities of Dewey’s style, 
but in the fact that practice based on 
his theory has varied from a healthy 
recognition of the central role of the 
child to the wildest vagaries of irre- 
sponsibility.Dewey himself has found 
it necessary to disavow some of the 
things done in his name. 

Still, certain features stand out 
prominently. The insistence on what 
one might call almost the “autonomy” 
of the learner has aptly led to the des- 
ignation of the movement as the 
“child-centered” school. Thus disci- 
pline, teacher guidance and the em- 
ployment of formal textbooks take a 
secondary place or give place entirely 
to various kinds of “activity”—an- 
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other key word in the program. Spon- 
taneous interest is to direct proce- 
dures; the ideal is to learn by doing 
since this is thought to stimulate the 
child naturally. 

“We never interfere with the nat- 
ural urges and impulses of the child 
in any way,” said one “progressive” 
teacher, “because you can never tell 
where the little child will lead you.” 

One hardly cares to dispute the ob- 
servation, whatever the merits of the 
teacher’s inference in this case! The 
teacher then can only arrange things 
for the free play of student activity, 
is at best a kind of stage manager 
who takes no part in the central ac- 
tion; never, absolutely never, must 
there be any imposition of ideas ab 
extra. This would constitute the hei- 
nous crime of indoctrination, the sin 
which cannot be forgiven either in 
this world or the next. (And there is 
no “next” for these people.) 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


Behind all this there lies the dis- 
tinctive notion Dewey evolved of “ex- 
perience.” The school is in this out- 
look not a place where one teaches, 
but is an exercise in living and expe- 
riencing. This school is life—they like 
to say in Experimental circles—the 
school is society. This is the cradle of 
democracy. Nay more, according to 
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the staunchest and truest adherents, it 
is the Experimental school alone 
which can inculcate the democratic 
virtues. (And woe betide the Catholic 
school with its outmoded authoritar- 
ianism. ) 

Teachers College, Columbia, puts 
it this way: 

When children work on a project, 
they learn to work with one another 
and with the school community. They 
learn about life by studying life it- 
self . . . The new curriculum aims at 
helping children to work with others 
for the good of the group according to 
the democratic way of life. It aims at 
developing democracy by fostering in 
the next generation the spirit by which 
it survives. 

Implicit in this statement is the 
belief in the value of experience as 
an ultimate and the rejection of all 
that might be called static. There is 
then no finality about things, no ab- 
solute truth, nothing universal in na- 
ture, no immutable standard. Growth 
is all. “Education,” says Dewey, “is 
all one with growing; it has no end 
beyond itself.” 

Again, “There is nothing to which 
education is subordinate save more 
education.” 

In this world of constant flux, 
“Education is that process of con- 
tinuous reconstruction of experience 
which adds to the meaning of experi- 
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ence and which increases ability to 
direct the course of subsequent expe- 
rience.” 

“Change rather than fixity is now 
the measure ‘of reality,’” he wrote 
once. This view of reality lies at the 
basis of all his subsequent thinking. 


IMMUNE TO CRITICISM 


His critics have not been slow to 
point out the basic confusion here 
which largely nullifies his equal in- 
sistence on the need of reform. Re- 
form for what? On what standards? 
To what end? Dewey failed ever to 
sense the force of the objection; his 
subordination of knowledge to action 
and his rejection of truth for inquiry 
made him immune to criticism. 

Somewhat irrelevantly he wrote in 
his own defense: 

Better it is for philosophy to err in 

- active participation in the living strug- 
gles and issues of its own age and time 
than to maintain an immune monastic 
impeccability. 

Whatever one may think of the ob- 
servation, it is hardly to the point. 
The ambiguity is however character- 
istic. Here is what he wrote of the 
purpose of philosophy: 

In effect its function would be to 
facilitate the fruitful interaction of our 
cognitive beliefs, our beliefs resting 
upon the most dependable methods of 
inquiry, with our practical beliefs about 
the values, the ends and purposes that 
should control human actions in the 
things of large and liberal human im- 
port. 
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One almost screams for a definition 
and looks with less disfavor on the 
semanticists who have made a career 
of asking: what do you mean? 

It might well come as a surprise to 
learn that in the /nglis Lecture at Har- 
vard Dewey deplored the reigning 
confusion in education in the United 
States and attributed it ultimately to 
“aimlessness.” The future historian 
in all probability will attribute it 
largely to Dewey himself. 


Another critic quoted with ap- 
proval the observation of Charles 
Horton Cooley that the sort of imagi- 
nation which brings success is that 
which sees a distant summit, a gen- 
eral route to it and just where to put 
your feet for the next ten steps. He- 
applies it critically to Instrumental- 
ism or Experimentalism, as Dewey’s 
thought is alternately called, with the 
objection that Dewey will, indeed, 
tell us where to put our feet for the 
next ten steps, that he is justified in 
his insistence on this phase of the 
journey but that his “cardinal failure 
lies in his persistent refusal to tell us 
where the distant summit is or what it 
would look like.” How, he asked, do 
we know that we want to go there or 
whether we want to move at all? 

A loyal disciple, Dr. Childs of Co- 
lumbia, set himself to dispose of this 
objection by the counter-charge that 
it “reflects precisely this failure to 
perceive the larger implications of 
this dynamic view.” On this funda- 
mental position Childs logically rested 
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his whole case and we must conclude 
that we must not look for any further 
direction. 


It would indeed hardly be difficult 
for any philosopher trained in the 
classical attitudes Dewey despised to 
uncover numerous contradictions in 
Instrumentalism or Experimentalism. 
But it would be to no avail, for Dewey 
has forsworn the intellect as a means 
of acquiring truth. He is an out-and- 
out Darwinian evolutionist: the intel- 
lect is merely a tool with which na- 
ture has equipped man; it has its uses 
in the struggle for existence; it is 
certainly better than a tooth or a 
claw; but it never attains truth— 
there is no truth. 


Of much more current interest is a 
practical contradiction in the system 
which critics have made much of, and 
are likely to make more of in the fu- 
ture, now that the great man is dead 
and the reaction is to set in. This is 
the problem Instrumentalists face in 
reconciling man and society, a point 
which they are of course sensitive 
about since it is one of the few “ends” 
they were able to recognize. 


It was noted almost in the begin- 
ning that all this emphasis on the 
child could, and might very well, lead 
to extreme individualism, not demo- 
cratic harmony. Dewey was_ then 
branded as another Rousseau. The 
sanctity of the child’s ego is one 
thing; but quite another is the pros- 
pect of raising up selfish brats, quite 
thoroughly spoiled and pampered, 
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treated like miniature oracles, with- 
out discipline or respect for author- 
ity. Just what is the value of the child’s 
experience—“putting them through 
little fake experiences,” said Hutchins 
bluntly, and eloquently. 


SoctaAL ASPECT 


The stress on the social aspect ac- 
cordingly began to be sedulously and 
insistently highlighted. A leading Ex- 
perimentalist, Kilpatrick, also of Co- 
lumbia, then announced as something 
new that “man has worked best when 
lost in common tribal causes, giving 
up any possible personal gain for the 
welfare of the whole.” The language 
of anthropology was supposed to lend 
scientific authority to the platitude. 

The High Priest himself had al- 
ways tried to keep both ends together: 
the individual and society. But in a 
problem already sufficiently difficult 
for any philosophical system (the 
world’s history has been the swinging 
of the pendulum from one extreme to 
the other), he had had little success. 
He had even thrown away the mate- 
rials necessary for the solution. What 
then happened was that the Instru- 
mentalists began to overplay the role 
of society. Relativistic to the core, the 
students of Dewey found that like 
all relativists he was simply flirting 
with a new absolute—Society. 

There are statements of the master 
which might well mislead him! Con- 
sider this: 


Organized social planning, put into 
effect for the creation of an order in 
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which industry is socially directed in 
behalf of institutions that provide the 
material basis for cultural liberation 
and growth of individuals, is now the 
sole method by which liberalism can 
realize its professed aims. 

Or this: 

Regimentation of material and me- 
chanical forces is the only way by which 
the mass of individuals can be released 
from regimentation and consequent 
suppression of their cultural possi- 
bilities. 

It is not without reason that some 
grew alarmed. Santayana observed 
in his olympian way that “in Dewey, 
as in current science and ethics, there 
is a pervasive quasi-Hegelian tend- 
ency to dissolve the individual into 
his social functions.” 


So friendly a critic as Russell could 
write: 

His (Devey’s) philosophy is a power 
‘philosophy . . . it is the power of the 
community that is felt to be valuable. 
It is this element of social power that 
seems to me to make the philosophy of 
Instrumentalism attractive to those who 
are more impressed by our new con- 
trol over natural forces than by the 
limitations to which that control is still 
subject. 

To exalt power over truth is the 
source of the very grave danger and 
it is the mark of the modern thinker. 
So much should be evident in our 
horrible age. 

Said Russell further: 

I am persuaded that this intoxication 
is the greatest danger of our time, and 
that any philosophy which, however 
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unintentionally, contributes to it is in. 
creasing the danger of vast social 
disaster. 

One need not look abroad for sub.- 
stantiation of all this. Review the re- 
cent history of the status of the Cath- 
olic citizen in the light of this new 
criterion of society, and the opposi- 
tion we have been faced with becomes 
more intelligible. The simple ugly 
fact is that Catholicism is not the re- 
ligion of the dominant group, which 
has a religion, indeed. One should say 
rather, “is religious.” 

In the words of one of Dewey’s ad- 
mirers, Sidney Hook, “To be religious 
is to have an unqualified allegiance to 
an imaginative ideal, based on the 
heart’s deepest desire which directs 
our fundamental choices, and does 
not yield before the tyranny of force 
and chance.” This is almost a para- 
phrase of a declaration in Dewey’s 
A Common Faith. 

What has happened is that modern 
secularism has been elevated to a 
new rank. It is the creed of the pauci 
electi (elect few); it is the new or- 
thodoxy by which one tests right and 
wrong, the socially acceptable and 
the socially obnoxious. By an out- 
wardly curious quirk, which has its 
own logical consistency and inner 
harmony, democracy has become the 
dogma of conformity, and divergence 
from the group is the mark of the 
heretic. The simple ugly fact, put 
otherwise, is that Catholics do not 
belong, because they do not conform. 

Nor is this altogether new. It is 
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the fate of all minority groups, at 
least the threat they face. The early 
Christians did not worship the em- 
peror, failed to make the accustomed 
sacrifices, set themselves apart from 
the rest; a “gens lucifuga” (darkness- 
loving people) they were. And they 
were hated and feared. The most 
preposterous libels could be be- 
lieved—as the Fathers witness—ac- 
cusations we do not even want to 
repeat here. Society found them unas- 
similable and ruled them out. They 
could not be, in Kilpatrick’s words, 
“lost in common tribal causes”; so 
they were deprived of a citizen’s 
rights and privileges; they were 
hunted to the death. 


CONTEMPT FOR THE PAstT 


Dewey once accused his persistent 
foe, Hutchins, of “historical illiter- 
acy.” He has himself quite aptly been 
charged with “historical amnesia.” 
Father Castiello coined this phrase 
to denominate his hatred of the past, 
his neglect of the “principle of social 
continuity” which led him to scuttle 
whatever was not derived almost im- 
mediately from contemporary science 
and politics and the phenomenon of 
the industrial revolution. 


Yet Dewey is pre-eminently Amer- 
ican in his failings as well as in what- 
ever merits history may accord him. 
Thus Vincent Smith can write in Idea- 
Men of Today: 

It is in the area of the practical and 
especially the productive that Dewey’s 
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thought has positive worth, and the 
American genius was using it before 
Dewey and continues to use it where 
he is hardly known. Dewey simply 
polishes this facet of an American spirit 
into a philosophical respectability. 
Strangely enough Dewey has re- 
pudiated this alignment with Amer- 
ican practicality. He had been char- 
acterized in this fashion before but 
to his evident displeasure. . 
“Dr. Dewey has an outlook which, 
where it is distinctive, is in harmony 
with the age of industrialism and 
collective enterprises,” wrote Russell. 
“It is natural that his strongest ap- 
peal should be to Americans. . . .” 
To Russell’s regret and surprise, 
this statement vexed Dr. Dewey, 
who angrily repudiated any connec- 
tion with what he termed “obnoxious 
aspects of American industrialism.” 
It is, however, hard to connect him 
with anything else which is in Rus- 
sell’s term “distinctive.” His philos- 
ophy is otherwise a hodge-podge of 
modern prejudices and commonplace 
errors, of scientism, evolutionism and 
agnosticism, which can hardly be 
called new. His career may indeed 
be looked at as a case history of a 
particularly virulent dose of “Amer- 
icanism.” His repudiation of it in 
some dismay may be due simply 
to his unwillingness to be submerged 
in the narrowly modern and the com- 
monplace. He may have seen at the 
end, with Morris Cohen, that “great 
philosophers speak to all time; only 
the minor ones are dated.” 








Religious Outlook 


on the Peoples of the World 


Rosert C. HARTNETT, S.J. 
Editor-in-Chief of America 


A talk given on the Christian in Action series over the facilities of the 
American Broadcasting Company, January 20, 1952. 


Naren last month a ninety-year- 

old but still active New England 
editor, a man of national reputation, 
offered this warning to his fellow- 
citizens: “We are in the presence of 
nothing other than the greatest up- 
heaval of humanity in the recorded 
history of man.” (James Morgan, 
“Why Wars Fail to Win Peace,” Bos- 
ton Sunday Globe, December 2, 
1951.) 

The present struggle between East 
and West, between tyranny and free- 
dom, between atheism and at least 

religious liberty, is unparalleled in 
‘human annals. It involves every 
people on the face of the earth. This 
is the first show-down contest in re- 
corded history in which every nation 
on every continent will sooner or later 
have to take one side or the other. 
Moreover, the productive power, the 
harnessing of natural resources and 
the exploitation of well-nigh miracu- 
lous scientific discoveries, that Mr. 
Churchill has recently called “the 
awful secrets we have wrested from 
nature,” like atomic energy, radar 
and airplanes capable of supersonic 
speed, simply stagger the imagination. 





Finally, in this clash of basic philoso- 
phies of life, the stakes are entire 
civilizations. World War II, we can 
now see, was really only a prelude to 
this planet-wide show-down. 

Even if we succeed in averting 
World War III, as we all hope and 
pray and labor and even fight to 
avert it, the upheaval is already upon 
us. It consists of political, economic 
and, imbedded in these, moral and 
religious transformations of such a 
magnitude that we hardly know to 
what we can compare them. They are 
on the same scale as the geological 
changes that occurred when whole 
continents, like North America, rose 
up from the continental seas that 
covered them and became dry land, 
fit for human habitation. 

For surely the world-wide revo- 
lution into which all the peoples of 
the earth have been sucked is every: 
where a revolution on a continental 
scale. India has emerged from col- 
onialism to its rightful place as an 
independent nation of over 300 mil- 
lion people. China, which only ten 


years ago could neither be held to- 
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gether from within nor defend itself 
successfully from aggression from 
without, is under the thraldom of 
Communist control and, allied to So- 
viet Russia, is menacing all its neigh- 
bors in Asia. The British Empire, 
which took hundreds of years to 
build, has shriveled up, it seems, al- 
most overnight. 

Make no mistake about it: this 
earth of ours is in the throes of a 
revolution on a planet-encircling scale. 
Hardly a single people is in a state of 
political, social and economic repose. 

Communist Russia is undoubtedly 
the most powerful single force in this 
earth-shaking revolution. Russia has 
engulfed Eastern Eurepe, and the 
repercussions of this enguifment are 
rocking Western Europe. The whole 
of Asia is in a state of ferment. In 
Africa the signs of a revolution may 
be more spotty, as they certainly are 
in Latin America. The Middle East 
is caught in the vortex. 

The first question we must put to 
ourselves, if we are going to face this 
upheaval intelligently and resolutely, 
is this: does the world-wide Com- 
munist revolution really explain what 
is going on? 

Have you ever asked yourself ex- 
actly why all this turmoil is occurring 
at this particular time in history? 

Perhaps you say: “Of course. It is 
all Russia’s doing, and comes straight 
out of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia.” 

That answer seems a little too 
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simple to explain what we now see in 
progress all over the globe. 

Mankind has experienced  far- 
reaching political and social up- 
heavals before. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 turned France upside 
down, shook every throne in Europe 
and had repercussions throughout the 
Western world. Communism had 
nothing to do with that upheaval. 
Or take World War I, which dis- 
rupted Europe and the British Em- 
pire and prepared the way for the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, the 
Fascist Revolution in Italy and the 
Nazi Revolution in Germany. Com- 
munism had comparatively little to 
do with starting that upheaval, 
either. Then came World War II, in 
which Nazis, Fascists and Japanese 
militarists plunged all but six of the 
earth’s 62 countries—some only nom- 
inally, of course—into a maelstrom 
which unleashed upon us the political 
earthquakes of today. 


DeEEP-SEATED EVIL 


To my mind, we ought to reflect 
deeply on the way one giant disorder 
leads to another giant disorder, of- 
ten bigger and worse. Twenty-five 
years ago we girded our loins to de- 
feat what we then thought was the 
source of all evil: Prussianism. We 
defeated it, but only to see its de- 
feat give birth to Bolshevism, Nazism, 
Fascism and Japanese militarism. A 
decade ago we formed a grand coali- 
tion to destroy Nazism, Fascism and 
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Japanese militarism. Again, we suc- 
ceeded, but what happened? In that 
war's frightful aftermath, the world- 
wide Communist Revolution sowed 
the seeds of the present whirlwind. 

No, some evil more deeply rooted 
in mankind than the Communist Revo- 
lution is causing these recurring dis- 
orders among the peoples of this 
earth. In the light of history, I am 
afraid that if we destroyed Russian 
Communism we would find this basic 
evil rising from the rubble—maybe 
not immediately, but after a decade 
or two—and again sucking the world 
into the jaws of some new revolu- 
tionary beast. 

What is this deep-seated evil which 
raises its head in new forms and un- 
der new banners after every war? Call 
it materialism, call it atheism, call it 
secularism, call it nationalism, call it 
-greed, call it hate, call it injustice— 
the evil stalking the modern world 
is a deadly epidemic of all these moral 
disorders. Essentially, that’s what it 
is: not merely economic dislocations 
or political revolutions but a deep- 
seated moral disorder throughout the 
whole wide world. 

At root, the trouble is this: men 
are not living human life as God in- 
tended it to be lived. That may sound 
terribly vague. What I mean is that 
whole peoples, under misguided or 
malicious leaders, are plainly pur- 
suing purposes at odds with those God 
had in putting human beings on this 
planet. 
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We are not here to hate, to kill, to 
steal, to slander and calumniate, to 
envy, to accumulate wealth at other 
people’s expense and to sluice off the 
natural resources of the earth and 
monopolize scientific knowledge for 
our own nation and our own people, 
without a thought for the needs and 
rights of other peoples. 

A generous Creator has endowed 
this planet with enough natural 
wealth to satisfy the legitimate wants 
of all the human children with whom 
He has peopled it. But we, the peoples 
of the world—including the Ameri- 
can people—have by far too large an 
extent thought only of ourselves. 


DEPRESSED CLASSES 


As a result the whole earth is now 
like a single nation in which practi- 
cally no measures, or wholly inade- 
quate measures, have been taken to 
meet the essential needs of all classes 
of society within that nation. Such 
a condition of scandalous neglect of 
depressed classes almost always leads 
to a revolution within a nation. To- 
day I think we are witnessing, and 
participating in, this kind of almost 
unmanageable upheaval on a world 
scale, not within nations, merely, but 
among nations. 

The depressed peoples, especially 
of Asia, have been, until our day, 
like the depressed classes within a 
national society that is ripe for revo- 
lution. This revolution, no longer 
contained within the boundaries of 
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national states, or even within limited 
areas of the earth’s surface, has now 
been merged into one global revolu- 
tion, with backward peoples every- 
where acting in the role of social out- 
casts whose claims to a decent life 
must at long last be met by the new 
international society now emerging. 

It seems to me that there is only 
one possible long-range solution to 
this global revolution of our times. 

What we need—all of us—is a 
moral revolution. That is the only 
real answer to social and political up- 
heavals. And the moral revolution we 
need is shockingly simple: we simply 
have to look upon all the peoples of 
the world as God looks upon them. 

We know how He looks upon them 
—as His children forming one im- 
mense human family. In God’s eyes, 
a Chinese coolie, a beragged East 
Indian sharecropper, a sweating and 
illiterate black native miner in South 
Africa and a yellow flunky on a rub- 
ber plantation in Burma are just as 
human, as precious, as you or I. 

To the limit of our financial and 
other abilities we must help them to 
live in the decency and dignity be- 
fitting children of God. The teeming, 
impoverished peoples of Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, Central and South 
America are in a state of revolution. 
Whether we like it or not, they want 
the better life to which they have 
every right. The era in which the 
democratic and capitalist countries of 
the West, including ourselves, could 
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exploit them and the rich natural re- 
sources of their lands is over — 
abruptly, finally over. 


EVENING THE SCORE 


If, in the course of several years, 
we of the West pour back a few bil- 
lion dollars into the lands from which 
we have taken that much and far more 
in oil, tin, rubber and other resources, 
we will only be evening the score. The 
score is going to be evened eventually. 
Nothing is surer than that. The only 
question is whether we have the spir- 
itual vision and the moral character 
to even it out of a sense of justice and 
charity, or are going to stumble into 
a war which will only postpone the 
task and make it immeasurably hard- 
er and more expensive to accomplish. 

Christ Our Lord taught us very 
plainly what He expects of us: “If 
you love only those that love you, 
what reward shall you have?” (Matt. 
5/46). We can overcome hate, but 
only by love. We can dispel resent- 
ment and envy, but only by gener- 
osity. When the President of the 
United States declared in his State 
of the Union address this year that 
“moral strength is the most vital” of 
the “many different kinds of strength 
we need to meet the crisis which 
hangs over the world,” I believe this 
is the kind of moral strength he meant 
—the courage to strip ourselves of 
the comfortable and complacent at- 
titudes we have towards the impover- 
ished peoples of this earth and their 
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essential needs and wants. To my 
mind, very practical love and very 
practical generosity towards them 
form the only attitude a religious per- 
son can take. 

What we must do, I think, and what 
we are trying to do, is to build up a 
wall of military defense around the 
yet unconquered peoples of the world. 
Why?'So that behind that wall we 
can safely and securely co-operate 
in substituting large-scale and long- 
range reform for the short-term, de- 
ceptive methods of violent revolution. 

The danger and deception that we 
ourselves must avoid lies in believing 
that our towering military might will 
somehow frighten the world into 
peace. It will not. At best, all that 
military power can do is insure to us 
the time and the opportunity to apply 
really effectual remedies. Now, when 
‘our military preparations are begin- 
ning to erect a formidable wall of 
military protection, a defensive shield, 
between the free world and Commun- 
ist aggressors, now, I say, is the time 
for us to decide what we are going 
to do behind that protective wall. Do 
we mean to take advantage of the last 
chance we may have to help pacify 
the world by diverting the world- 
revolution into constructive paths? 
Much of the world needs to be re- 
organized before it can ever know 
stability and genuine social and po- 
litical order. Do we realize that? Do 
we realize that leadership in this 
process of diverting the forces of 
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world revolution has in God’s Provi- 
dence fallen at our doorstep? 

The only plan for peace I know is 
God’s plan. We cannot expect God’s 
plan for peace to work unless we take 
it whole and entire. That will call for 
almost as big as a revolution in our 
thinking as the profound social and 
political revolution we are trying to 
channel. 


A RE.icious ATTITUDE 


On every side we hear people talk- 
ing about the “confusion” of the mod- 
ern world. In my opinion, one of the 
worst confusions is the tendency of 
many of our fellow-citizens to try to 
find some purely political pigeon-hole 


for the kind of outlook upon the 


peoples of the world I have tried to 
persuade you to adopt. There is a 
religious attitude we ought to adopt 
towards the needs of all of God’s 
children, wherever Divine Providence 
may have placed them. I think there 
is no doubt whatsoever that this re- 
ligious attitude is the one I have set 
forth. Whether or not a person shares 
it does not depend in any way upon 
purely partisan affiliations. It depends 
only on whether he tries to conform 
his ideas to God’s ideas about human 
brotherhood and our mutual respon- 
sibilities towards one another on this 
earthly pilgrimage. Religious moral- 
ity should be used as a yardstick to 
gauge the propriety of political poli- 
cies, and not the other way around. 
Judgments may differ about the 
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best ways to carry out our responsi- debate. This must be an attitude of 
bilities, about the allocation of aid to eagerness to help, within the limits 
other peoples, about means to make of our abilities. Almighty God has 
it most effective and about the limits made His divine purposes in human 
of our own abilities. Such questions living perfectly clear. Those divine 
belong to the field of policy, not re- purposes establish the standards on 
ligious principle. which we shall be finally judged. 

But about the attitude a religious They are the standards of justice and 
person should take there can be no love towards all mankind. 


Vanishing Irish 


Statistics recently revealed in Dublin are a matter of grave alarm to those 
concerned with the progress of Ireland. They tend to confirm the claims, fre- 
quently made outside of the country, that the Irish are “A Vanishing Race.” 

As set out in an interim report on the 1946 census of population, the statistics 
certainly demand action on the part of the Government of the Republic: they 
leave no room for complacency. They show a decrease in the total population of 
the State of 13,313, or 0.4 per cent, between 1936 and 1946. Although the Catholic 
population of the 26 counties shows an increase in that period of 12,113, or 0.4 
per cent, that of other denominations shows a decline of 25,426, or 13.1 per cent. 

One cause of the decline is the heavy emigration of young people from rural 
Ireland to Britain, the United States and Canada. But the more alarming cause 
is the trend away from the land among the young people who remain.—Hugh S. 
Smith in the Ensicn, Montreal, Canada, June 14, 1952. 


Cy 


The Grace of Persecution 


One of the simplest, most obvious and most effective ways to improve the 
missioner’s prospects is to supply him and his cause with a lot of free advertising. 
Surround him with trouble, turmoil, tension, opposition and persecution, and the 
man who was lost in the crowd becomes the cynosure of all eyes overnight. Lock 
him up and you solve one of his greatest problems, by giving him the golden 
chance to show in Whose Divine Name he has come, and to preach with an elo- 
quence he never knew before. . . . The missioner is not a man to look for trouble, 
but he has seen its magic many a time, knows it is often one of the very best 
mediums through which to reach and help his people. He thinks that nothing, 
literally nothing, is too much to pay for that—Most Rev. James E. Walsh, M.M. 






Newman Speaks Across a Century 


Wituiam M. WaALtToNn 


Reprinted from CotumBIA* 


OX HUNDRED years ago, John 
Henry Newman delivered a 
series of discourses on The Scope and 
Nature of University Education be- 
fore Catholic audiences in Dublin 
preparatory to his assuming the office 
of Rector of the new Irish Catholic 
University. Some of his views must 
have been tentative, for he relates 
that he himself was not entirely satis- 
fied with them. This should not sur- 
prise us. His role was the always dif- 
ficult one of pioneer—seeking here 
to address himself persuasively both 
to unbelievers scornful of theology 
and to those believers inclined to 
. underestimate the value of secular 
and scientific learning. 

Seven years later, in 1859, the lec- 
tures were revised and altered for 
publication in a second edition. In 
his introduction to the Everyman edi- 
tion based on this text, Wilfred Ward 
remarks that he finds these discourses 
still incomplete, without Newman’s 
further considerations on University 
Subjects. Newman himself must have 
been of the same mind, for he again 
revised the discourses in minor ways 
and republished them, in 1873, along 
with the essays on University Sub- 


jects, in the much-admired classic, 
The Idea of a University. 

It is obvious that the subject, The 
Scope and Nature of University Edu- 
cation, is too large to treat exten- 
sively in a short article. Here, I pro- 
pose to deal with that one aspect of 
the topic which is, I believe, our 
crucial cultural problem today. It is 
the problem of integration. What 
Newman had to say on this subject 
seems just as timely in 1952 as it 


was in 1852, for are we not today in. 


the midst of vigorous speculation as 
to the necessity and mode of achiev- 
ing wholeness, or integration, in the 
field of culture? Physicists have 
taken up the challenge: witness the 
recent paper by C. A. Coulson in The 
Dublin Review (First Quarter, 
1951): “The Place of Science as a 
Cohesive Force in Modern Society.” 
Professors of Chemistry, too, like 
Dean Hugh S. Taylor in the pamph- 
let Religious Perspectives of College 
Teaching in the Physical Sciences 
(distributed by the Edward Hazen 
Foundation, New Haven), are facing 
the issue. Philosophers, aware of the 
problem, are contributing such dis- 
cussions as Jacques Maritain’s “Wes- 
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tern Civilization and Religious Faith” 
in Library Journal (September 1 and 
September 15, 1951). 


BEYOND THE ACADEMIC WoRLD 


The titles of these works indicate 
that the topic takes us beyond the 
merely academic world, and rightly 
so, for it is obvious that the social 
community in which we now live is 
disintegrating. Educational leaders 
have already begun to realize the 
cause. At the 250th Anniversary Cele- 
bration of Yale University, Lord 
Halifax declared: “If our social order 
today shows signs of disintegration, 
this is, I believe, less through the de- 
struction of war, than through the 
slow attrition of its religious and 
cultural foundations and through the 
impact of intellectual forces, which 
have created a vacuum, without them- 
selves having the capacity to fill it.” 


The thesis that the present crisis of 
Western civilization is due to the sep- 
aration of our culture from its religi- 
ous basis had long before been put 
forward by Christopher Dawson, but 
this scholar had charged the educa- 
tionalists themselves with great re- 
sponsibility for the crisis. “I think 
people are not sufficiently aware of 
how great the responsibility of edu- 
cation has been in this disastrous 
process,” writes Dawson in his Hu- 
man Affairs Pamphlet, Education 
and the Crisis of Christian Culture. 
And Etienne Gilson gives a detailed 
analysis of this process in his pamph- 


let, The Breakdown of Morals and 
Christian Education. 


Professors Dawson and Gilson both 
point out that during a transitional 
stage our civilization managed to 
live on the spiritual capital accumu- 
lated through ten centuries of Chris- 
tian education. Religious and moral 
capital could not, however, last inde- 
finitely without replenishment and 
today we find ourselves facing a crisis 
which gives great contemporary sig- 
nificance to such views on integra- 
tion as the following, written by New- 
man in 1952: 

. . . practically speaking, [The Uni- 
versity] cannot fulfil its object duly, 
such as I have described it, without the 
Church’s assistance; or, to use the theo- 
logical term, the Church is necessary 
for its integrity (Idea, Preface, ix). 

In a word, Religious Truth is not only 
a portion, but a condition of general 
knowledge. To blot it out is nothing 
short, if I may so speak, of unravelling 
the web of University Teaching. It is, 
according to the Greek proverb, to take 
the Spring from out of the year; it is 
to imitate the preposterous proceeding 
of those tragedians who represented a 
drama with the omission of its principal 
part (p. 70). 

It is obvious that there is at pres- 
ent in the world of thought strong dis- 
agreement on basic religious and 
philosophical issues, and on the cam- 
pus of any secular university in a 
democracy there must be free ex- 
pression of views for those subscrib- 
ing to diverse creeds. We, however, 
are Catholics and, to use the words 
of Newman, for us “the creed of the 
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Church undoubtedly comes from God, 
and is true, because He who gave it 
is the Truth” (Discussions and Argu- 
ments, p. 392). Some of us are 
Thomists also, because we hold 
Thomism to be the most appropriate 
means to cling to truth. We Thom- 
ists view things from a certain theo- 
logical and philosophical position, 
which is, for us, the true one. We can- 
not, however, hope for the agreement 
of those who hold to other principles. 
So long as minds are not united in 
faith or philosophy, there will be mu- 
tual conflicts between interpretations 
and justifications. Though this dis- 
agreement is itself a great misfortune, 
it must be confronted in terms of 
freedom. Hence, when we find our 
secular universities and their jour- 
nals criticizing our position, we must 
recognize this criticism as their pre- 
'‘rogative. But, we, too, have the right 
to the free expression of Thomistic 
philosophy and theology. 

Our acceptance of Catholicism and 
Thomism presents a special difficulty, 
for many influential professors of our 
secular universities teach that a pri- 
mary condition required of scholars 
and students, in order to be tolerant 
of one another, is not to believe in 
any truth or not to adhere firmly to 
any assertion as unshakeably true in 
itself. We can see at once that this 
assumption makes relativism, ignor- 
ance and doubt a necessary condition 
for mutual tolerance. By such an as- 
sumption these theorists deprive the 
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student of that very act, namely, ad. 
herence to truth, which constitutes 
both his dignity as a man and his 
reason for being a student. 


I believe that with respect to God 
and truth one has not the right to 
choose according to mere whim any 
path whatsoever, but must choose the 
true path, insofar as it is in his power 
to know it. There is genuine toler- 
ance only when a man is firmly and 
absolutely convinced that what he 
holds is the truth while at the same 
time he respects the right of another 
to seek truth in his own way. In other 
words, the really tolerant man re- 
spects in his fellow man those very 
resources and living springs of human 
intelligence which make the latter 
capable of attaining the truth the for- 
mer already clings to. For, if we are 
essentially reasonable and reasoning 
beings, we are bound by our very 
nature to use but one means, namely, 
rational persuasion, in our effort to 
induce our neighbors to share in 
what we know as true. 


One of the most frequent and dis- 
turbing experiences for those of us 
who believe in the value of Christian 
philosophy is the contradiction we 
find between our own conviction of 
the absolute truth of that philosophy 
and the contrary convictions, so of- 
ten expressed, that it is antiquated, 
medieval, something out of date and 
of no value to the modern mind; that 
it is too entangled in religious beliefs 
to be an absolutely independent, a 
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really autonomous way of thinking; 
that it ultimately submits the human 
mind to dogma. 


TELLING THE WHOLE TRUTH 


Against such condemnations we 
are certainly not without arguments 
and justifications. But are the argu- 
ments we set forth today not ground- 
ed on expediency rather than convic- 
tion? We try to prove that the au- 
thority of Revelation is for us much 
less binding than the objection sup- 
poses. As philosophers we are like 
all other philosophers; we do not 
believe in any dogmas. We follow 
nothing but the evidence of pure rea- 
son. True, there are dogmas in which 
we believe; but not as philosophers. 
As philosophers our only criteria are 
the self-evident principles of human 
reason and we never take Divine 
Revelation into consideration. We 
sometimes say these things quite em- 
phatically but nobody believes us and 
we are nonplussed. 


Why is it that we are not believed? 
Simply because we are not telling the 
whole truth. An incomplete or par- 
tial truth is always a weak argument 
and is precisely why we so often fail 
to impress our questioners. As they 
feel that what we tell them is not 
wholly true, they question our sin- 
cerity. Perhaps they even question 
the intrinsic validity of a doctrine 
whose adherents dare not come out 
in the open with the whole truth, just 
as it is. It looks as though we had no 
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hope of the truth’s acceptance when 
and insofar as it is presented in its 
wholeness. In short, we try to make 
it sufficiently harmless and inoffen- 
sive to the ears of modern men to be 
accepted by them. 


Let us boldly face this fact. If we 
really want to make our truth ac- 
ceptable to men, we must first re- 
member that its whole and only 
strength lies in the fact that it is true. 
Hence, to weaken our own convic- 
tions in the hope of persuading men 
to accept them in this attenuated form 
is not only dishonest but a very seri- 
ous mistake. The whole truth has a 
much greater possibility of being ac- 
cepted. Its appeal to reasonable men 
is infinitely stronger. He who be- 
lieves differently has very little con- 
fidence in the power of truth and in 
the rational creature’s natural thirst 
for truth. He has forgotten the lesson 
of Tertullian, for whom the human 
soul is “naturally Christian,” and 
that of Newman, for whom “Right 
Reason—that is, Reason rightly ex- 
ercised—leads the mind to the Cath- 
olic Faith” (Idea, p. 181). 


What then is the best way to pro- 
ceed? I believe that we must first ad- 
mit that the natural sciences and phil- 
osophy can be unifying forces and 
as such we cannot afford to neglect 
their help. But neither individually 
nor collectively can they be the ul- 
timate integrating influence whose 
need we all admit. 


Let us first consider science. I shall 
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simply summarize some of the con- 
clusions of the two eminent scientists 
whose articles I mentioned above. 
Scientists must admit that within sci- 
ence there is no ultimate proof for 
any theory. When a clear prediction 
is found not to be fulfilled, science 
admits that the theory is thereby dis- 
proved. But proof is a different mat- 
ter. Science can never be sure that 
there is no other alternative hypo- 
thesis which could give us the same 
conclusion as the theory for which 
we are seeking proof. This means 
that the truth secured by science is 
but proximate and not ultimate 
truth. Science does aim at truth, but 
in this realm the discovery of a new 
truth most often supplants a previous 
theory which was hitherto considered 
true. 


METAPHYSICS AND THEOLOGY 


For a useful example, I refer you 
to pages 26-27 of the article Religious 
Perspectives of College Teaching in 
the Physical Sciences. Here, Dean 
Taylor describes how Arhennius re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for his enun- 
ciation of the electrolytic dissociation 
theory, which in time was seen to be 
much less adequate than the later 
theory of Debye, who, in turn, also 
received the Nobel Prize. Some sci- 
entists now admit that beyond the 
areas covered by science and its con- 
clusions there are areas of truth 
which supplement those of scientific 
knowledge. That is, they see that 
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science must be supplemented by the 
wisdom of metaphysics and theology. 
Otherwise, there is no limit to the 
horrors that might be perpetrated in 
the name of a purely materialistic 
science, entirely amoral and aspiri- 
tual. The natural scientists are be- 
ginning to realize that to know can 
become synonymous with to destroy 
and that our physical universe can go 
down into physical death. 


This being so, it seems to me oppor- 
tune to discuss with scientists the re- 
lationship between science and the 
wisdom of metaphysics and faith. 
Such discussions can be undertaken 
only after a thorough training in the 
knowledge of the methods of and re- 


lationships between the diverse areas 


of truth. A prime requisite, however, 
will be that, in the spirit of Newman, 
we are prepared to recognize as valid 
whatever of truth the views of others 
do contain. 


Professor Coulson concludes that 
scientists must devote themselves to 
what he calls the type of reflection 
practiced by those to whom the under- 
standing of the world “had become 
one facet of a belief in God, which 
transcended and illuminated each 
separate discipline.” Dean Taylor 
would, of course, agree. For him, the 
teacher of science somehow or other 
must communicate in his teaching, 
in his work, in his life, the need to 
make our universe a sacramental 
universe. The scientist must “make 
sacred” his daily work in laboratory 
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and lecture hall if he is to achieve 
unity of life. 

But why leap from science to re- 
ligion? Should we not try the inter- 
mediate step of philosophical wis- 
dom? The first question to ask here 
would be, “Whose philosophy”? For 
philosophers are not in agreement 
in their answers to the vital problems 
which man and his destiny pose for 
us. Professor Gilson finds that today 
philosophical dialogues have become 
parallel monologues, each with fidel- 
ity to the party line as its only justi- 
fication. In his much-discussed “Man 
against Darkness” (Atlantic, Septem- 
ber, 1948) Professor W. T. Stace has 
the same complaint. Philosophers, he 
believes, can do “extremely little” 
especially since they are not agreed. 

In the thirteenth century St. Thomas 
Aquinas noted a similar disagreement 
concerning truths essential to human 
life: “so greatly did they differ among 
themselves that scarcely two or three 
among them all were in agreement on 
any one question” (The Trinity q. 3, 
al., ad 3). But over and above na- 
turally accessible, or preambulatory, 
truths, which do not belong in theol- 
ogy with full right and by their es- 
sence, there are many truths which 
are such that of their very nature 
they transcend philosophy and one 
of these is precisely the end or des 
tiny of man. 

Surely, it is essential for us to 
know this truth. If we do not know 
our end, how can we choose appro- 


priate means to reach it? The act of 
faith is, as Newman saw, the act of 
“assenting to a doctrine as true, 
which we do not see, which we can- 
not prove, because God says it is 
true, who cannot lie” (Discourses 
Addressed to Mixed Congregations, 
p- 194). Moreover, all matters of 
faith, properly so called, transcend 
reason “for Faith is, in its very na- 
ture, the acceptance of what our rea- 
son cannot reach, simply and abso- 
lutely upon testimony” (Essays Criti- 
cal and Historical I, p. 31). Hence, 
the content of faith is not a know- 
ledge which can rationally be made 
universal. Faith itself remains the 
prime requisite for human life, hu- 
man culture, human society; philos- 
ophy alone or science alone is not 
adequate. Faith is the only force ca- 
pable of preserving our civilization 
because it is the force which created 
it. Any attempt to save our culture 
is doomed to failure if a secondary 
principle replaces that which is pri- 
mary. Christian faith must be “laid” 
as the first stone, and acknowledged 
as the governing spirit. 

Eleven years prior to his Dublin 
Discourses Newman had written to 
the Editor of the Times: 


. .. you must use human methods in 
their place, and they are useful; but 
they are worse than useless out of their 
place. I have no fanciful wish to deny 
to any whatever subject of thought or 
method of reason a place altogether, if 
it chooses to claim it, in the cultivation 
of the mind . . . the great and true 
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maxim is to sacrifice none—to combine, 
and therefore to adjust, all. All cannot 
be first, and therefore each has its place, 
and the problem is to find it. It is at 
least not a lighter mistake to make what 
is secondary first, than to leave it out 
altogether . . . Christianity, and nothing 
short of it, must be made the element 
and principle of all education (Discus- 
sions and Arguments on Various Sub- 
jects, p. 274). 

At Dublin he expressed the same 
truth as follows: 

And now I have said enough to ex- 
plain the inconvenience which I con- 
ceive necessarily to result from a re- 
fusal to recognize theological truth in 
a course of Universal Knowledge;—it 
is not only the loss of Theology, it is 
the perversion of other sciences. What 
it unjustly forfeits, others unjustly seize. 
They have their own department, and, 
in going out of it, attempt to do what 
they really cannot do (/dea, p. 78). 

For we should never imagine that 
men without religious dogmas are 
men without dogmas. When Arnold 
Bennett expressed doubt about 
whether true intelligence could be 
consistent with the acceptance of any 
dogmas, G. K. Chesterton calmly 
pointed out that there are only two 
kinds of people; those who accept 
dogmas and know it, and those who 
accept dogmas and do not know it. 
Many who do not believe in revealed 
truth accept as ultimate truth what 
is supposed to be the last teaching of 
science. But science is constantly 
changing. Hence, for these men sci- 
ence will be both constantly changing 
and constantly dogmatic. This is 
really obeisance before the progress 
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of science; truth and the supreme 
rules of human action will themselves 
become mutable, heterogeneous. 


To escape such a situation some 
scientists and certain philosophers ask 
the state to give us a new set of dog- 
mas in place of the revealed dogmas 
of the Christian religion. Racism be- 
came a state-truth in Germany and 
a whole race was condemned to de- 
struction in charnel pits. Materialism 
has been decreed a state-rule in 
Russia. Professor Gilson now deems 
it necessary to warn the inhabitants 
of the remaining liberal societies that, 
if they do not wish to wake up some 
morning on the wrong side of an 
Iron Curtain, perhaps it is time to ask 


themselves whether there can be any © 


genuine education without religion. 


CHRISTIANS IN SCIENCE 


If we still believe in religious dog- 
mas, we can follow the progress of 
science; we can promote that very 
progress. But we realize the infinite 
distance between truth that is merely 
human and truth that is divine. Many 
great scientists and many great phil- 
osophers have been, and are today, 
Christians. They devote their whole 
lives to the pursuit of the truth of 
science or philosophy but they never 
worship these disciplines. They know 
that the last word of man is not the 
last word of God. Christians in sci- 
ence, like Pascal or Pasteur, are at 
once greater and freer than many 
others in science. 
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Today, Gilson and Maritain are 
universally recognized as outstanding 
philosophers. Yet both these philos- 
ophers hold that human reason must 
be quickened and guided by Chris- 
tian faith. Such men are “free” even 
from their own philosophy because 
it is a specifically, distinctively Chris- 
tian philosophy, above which there 
is the Christian Faith with its in- 
fallible guiding stars—its revealed 
dogmas. Such men agree absolutely 
and without the slightest wavering in 
all matters of faith. But, because there 
is no subservience to state or to party 
line, they can sharply disagree be- 
tween themselves as Thomist philos- 
ophers and with the Scotists, Molin- 
ists and Suarezians who also share 
their faith. 


Newman expressed his views on 
this point in the lecture on Chris- 
tianity and Scientific Investigation, 
written in 1855. They are equally 
appropriate today: 


. . . he who believes Revelation with 
that absolute faith which is the preroga- 
tive of a Catholic, is not the nervous 
creature who startles at every sudden 
sound, and is fluttered by every strange 
or novel appearance which meets his 
eyes. He has no sort of apprehension, 
he laughs at the idea, that any thing 
can be discovered by any other scien- 
tific method, which can contradict any 
of the dogmas of his religion. . . . He 
is sure, and nothing shall make him 
doubt, that, if anything seems to be 
proved by astronomer, or geologist, or 
chronologist, or antiquarian, or eth- 


nologist, in contradiction to the dogmas 
of faith, that point will eventually turn 
out, first, not to be proved, or secondly, 
not contradictory, or thirdly, not con- 
tradictory to any thing really revealed, 
but to something which has been con- 
fused with revelation (Idea, pp. 466- 
467). 

Let us not, therefore, be afraid of 
stating the whole truth, in season and 
out of season. Religious education 
must not be considered a kind of 
“extra” insecurely tacked on to the 
general educational program. Reli- 
gious knowledge can never be treated 
purely as one of those independent 
specialisms at college. We now realize 
that over-specialization has been ru- 
inous to culture; it is even more fatal 
to religion itself. Faith must be the 
beginning and end of Christian cul- 
ture. It is the only ultimate integrat- 
ing force and can never be regarded 
as peripheral; it must be the center, 
the integrating force of our lives. 

To use Dean Taylor’s expression, 
every activity must be “made sacred.” 
The spirit of Christ must permeate 
secular life itself. Our temporal, ter- 
restrial activities must be sanctified. 
To achieve this sanctification let us 
first of all turn toward those invisible 
powers residing in our hearts in or- 
der to purify them; to raise within 
ourselves the level of mankind’s spir- 
itual energy. This, I believe, is our 
most urgent task. And perhaps it 
might bring forth fruit more quickly 
than we expect. 








The Defense of Europe 


Max Prisi11a, S.J. 


Associate Editor of Stimmen der Zeit 


Translated and reprinted from STIMMEN DER ZEIT* 


if IS a very sad matter that today 
Europe must be defended. For 
centuries she was the undisputed 
leader, not only because of her pros- 
perity and military power, but also 
because of her intellectual superiority. 
She enriched the whole world from 
the wealth of her intellectual and 
technical achievements, and even 
stamped distant continents with her 
culture. The message of Christianity, 
too, she spread beyond her frontiers. 
But through her own fault she lost 
the old leadership. Now she is poor, 
weak and in need of help. 
_ While political and economic prob- 
lems, because of their extent and com- 
plexity, continuously assumed a more 
global character, the European na- 
tions cramped themselves up in the 
narrow limits of their traditional na- 
tional rivalries. Instead of placing 
their common cultural values above 
the purely material advantages of the 
moment, and defending them to- 
gether, they have mangled and des- 
troyed one another as if possessed. 
If the first world war was a crime 
against Europe, the second has 
wrought still more fearful destruction 


of Europe’s flowering and predomi- 
nance; from being at the head, she 
has become the objective of world 
politics, for which America and Rus- 
sia contend. 

It is worthwhile to reflect how such 
a revolutionary and dismaying situa- 
tion could arise, especially how it was 
possible for Russia to advance into 
the heart of Europe and there become 
entrenched only 25 miles from Ham- 
burg, Kassel and Bamburg. There 
can be no doubt that Russia’s present 
surpassing power is not due to her 
own military, economic, or cultural 
strength, but rather to the coinci- 
dence of extraordinary circumstances 
which have produced complete con- 
fusion in affairs as well as in heads. 
If Germany had not wantonly gam- 
bled away all her power on an insane 
policy, then the German army alone 
would have been adequate to keep 
Russia in check, and to set up an 
insurmountable barrier to her drive 
toward the West. But the war ignited 
by Germany and welcomed by Russia 
bore the firebrand throughout Euro- 
pean lands, and step by step annihi- 
lated their wealth and armed forces, 
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until finally Germany too succumbed 
to the combined assault of America 
and Russia, and collapsed in uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

On the battlefield of devastated and 
exhausted Europe, but two combat- 
ants now stood erect and unbroken: 
the Americans and the Russians. They 
were companions at arms and had 
agreed in very vague formulas on 
war goals, but they thought very dif- 
ferently about the shape of the future, 
and, basically, they faced each other 
as sharpest opponents all over the 
world. But so long as the war raged, 
they did not become aware, or at least 
not clearly aware, of the opposition 
doubtless already present. Attention 
was concentrated exclusively on over- 
throwing the National Socialist 
threat.* 


CONTRADICTORY SITUATION 

Thus there arose after the cessation 
of hostilities—seen purely objec- 
tively—a peculiar, contradictory situ- 
ation, since now the Americans on 
the European mainland directly faced 
opponents in the Russians who did 
not confine themselves, say, to claims 
on territories or to economic advan- 
tages, but championed likewise, or 
rather, still more vigorously, an ag- 
gressive totalitarian system whose 
final disappearance had, for America, 
been the intent and goal of the whole 
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war. (Mr. Churchill’s farsighted plan 
of attempting to invade Europe 
through the Balkans rather than 
through France, and to bar Russia’s 
way to Europe by a powerful break- 
through from Greece or Yugoslavia to 
the Baltic, was rejected by Roosevelt 
at Teheran.) 

All who knew anything of his- 
torical developments must have asked 
themselves when the tension between 
the two giants would come to an 
issue. Superior in power and tech- 
nology, the Americans might have 
offered the Russians at once in 1945 
a firm “So far and no further,” and 
thus been able to set the course of 
action. However, this was psychologi- 
cally impossible immediately after the 
war, since at that time much still lay 
under a fog and behind a smoke- 
screen; and Americans did not yet 
have the insight they now do. In addi- 
tion, the Americans in 1945 were keen 
on Russian aid in order quickly to 
finish the war against Japan, then 
still in progress. (Later, of course, it 
turned out that this help was un- 
necessary. ) 

The universal experience was con- 
firmed here, that nations are en- 
trapped by their own propaganda. 
and that new understanding requires 
a certain time to mature. Since people 
in America had for years extolled the 
Russians as loyal and brave fellows 


1 When we speak in this article of Russia, Russians and Russian policy, we mean Soviet 
Russia, not the Russian people. They are not the advocates but the victims of Communism. 
And when we speak of America. we usually mean all the Western allies. 
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in battle, and as future allies in the 
peaceful reconstruction of a liberal 
world, no American statesman could, 
considering the prevailing popular 
mood, have been able to justify and 
carry out a sudden and apparently 
treacherous about-face. Besides, 
American officialdom was __inter- 
spersed from top to bottom with fel- 
low travelers, who took care that the 
scales did not fall from the eyes of 
the leading men. Since Communists 
were considered the most resolute op- 
ponents of the -hated Nazis, it was 
easy to pass them off as friends of 
freedom and democracy. 


Moreover, after the war, the Social- 
ist Party in England won control 
of the government; and Communists 
were very influential in France. Both 
countries pressed for the most con- 

_ciliatory attitudes possible in order 
_to win Russia for the maintenance of 
peace. The concessions were chiefly 
at the expense of conquered Germany, 
against which a profound aversion 
prevailed in almost the whole world. 


We must recall these relations dur- 
ing and directly after the war’s con- 
clusion, to understand why the far 
greater threat of Bolshevism, which 
has replaced overthrown National 
Socialism, did not at once incite to 
resolute counter-action. True, the 
Americans sought at the beginning 
to touch the Russians by generosity, 
in that they held exactly to pledged 
agreement, even to their own dis- 
advantage. Thus they enabled the Rus- 
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sians to capture Berlin and Prague, 
and, in their blind confidence, even 
neglected to insure themselves a land 
route to their troops in Berlin. They 
sent the great bulk of their army 
home, demobilized, and retained in 
Europe but a few troops, who could 
have had only a symbolic meaning to 
the powerful Russians. 


Furthermore, in carrying out the 
Yalta and Potsdam resolutions, much 
that happened for the punishment of 
Germany contributed to Soviet aims; 
e.g., the inhuman expulsion of mil- 
lions of East Germans, which was 
properly called a Communist atom 
bomb with a time fuse. Likewise, the 
measures for dismantling and demili- 
tarization, which were suited only to. 
produce an economic and military 
void in central Europe, lying open to 
the Russian grasp. 


DIsILLUSIONMENT 


America was like a giant who had 
voluntarily renounced security, and 
now strove—just as did England and 
France—in endless, weary confer- 
ences and discussions to arrive at a 
peaceful understanding with Russia, 
and thus prepare an end to the con- 
tinually recurring tensions and fric- 
tions. The result remained always the 
same; the disillusioning realization 
of having wasted time and effort. The 
negative position of the Russians, 
which was disguised behind their 
steady accusations against the “im- 
perialist” powers, was so characteris- 
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tic that the Russian word for denial, 
“niet,” passed into the language of 
every people. 

The experiences gained through 
the long dealings gradually brought 
about a complete reversal in the mood 
of America and of the whole West. 
The understanding grew steadily that 
softness multiplied the threat, and 
that the remaining free nations of 
Europe required real protection in 
order not to succumb to the power of 
Russia. What chiefly and most ob- 
viously urged in this direction were 
the events in Berlin, Eastern Europe 
and Korea; all of which attested to 
Russia’s aggressive policy. 


The continuous annoyances created 
by the Russians in jointly-occupied 
Berlin, namely, administrative, eco- 
nomic and traffic technicalities, clearly 
revealed the intention to render im- 
possible the Western Powers’ stay 
in Berlin, and, by forcing them out, 
to be rid of the troublesome spec- 
tator. In 1948-49, the Russians went 
so far, in “peace time,” as to make 
a brutal attempt literally to starve 
out West Berlin, a great city, in order 
to make it ripe for turmoil. The 
thwarting of that attempt by the air- 
lift involved enormous expense for 
the Western Powers, especially for 
America, and engendered a deep bit- 
terness that almost led to war. 


Through systematic subversive activ- 
ity in Eastern Europe, the Russians 
pushed the boundaries of their power 
ever further towards the West, without 
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having to sacrifice a solitary, single 
soldier. 


Not only Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Albania fell one by one, but also 
decidedly Western-minded states, like 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
came completely under the power of 
the Russians, and were amalgamated 
politically, economically, militarily 
and through propaganda, as satellites 
into a solid Eastern bloc. Greece was 
saved only through heavy sacrifice. 
After all this finally came the attack 
on South Korea, June 25, 1950. This 
act of violence, about whose author- 
ship there existed no doubt, so 
alarmed the whole world that even 
Henry Wallace opened his eyes and 
lost his confidence in Russia’s desire 
for peace. In defenseless Europe the 
fear of Russia now reached its maxi- 
mum, since Korea seemed to fore- 
shadow her own fate. 


TENSION HEIGHTENED 


All these occurrences have height- 
ened the tension, existing from the 
beginning, into the sharp conflict be- 
tween East and West which today is 
the problem of world politics; they 
have forced a new (since 1948) and 
powerful rearmament on the United 
States, and caused still free but 
threatened Europe to take, under 
America’s protection, measures for 
her own protection—the Council of 
Europe, Brussels Pact, Atlantic Pact. 


But in order better to understand 
the present condition of Europe, it 
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is necessary to trace the postwar 
period from Russia’s side also. In the 
years of European defenselessness, 
untold millions have asked themselves 
the anxious question, whether and 
when the Russians would set out on 
their advance to the Rhine or the 
Pyrenees, and have shuddered at this 
“Decline of the West.” The fear of 
Russia often assumed the form of 
panic. Why then didn’t the Russians 
attack before the Americans rearmed? 
This question about the past is by 
no means idle, for the past sheds light 
on the future. The reasons for the 
Russians’ halt are just as manifold 
as they are enlightening. 


During the war, the Russians de- 
fended themselves against the aggres- 
sors with undeniable bravery, and 
finally defeated them, but in doing 
so suffered huge losses in men and 
materials. Great tracts of their land 
were devastated, their factories de- 
stroyed and their national economy 
ruined. Only powerful American aid 
made victory possible for them. The 
Russian armor which rolled toward 
the West came in great part from 
American factories or from American 
material. Hence it was not advisable 
for the Russians to burden their 
nation with a new war. It would have 
led them into desolate, impoverished 
regions, from which there was little 
to take. The military advance would 
have extended the supply line in- 
definitely and exposed it to the attacks 
of partisans. The rulers in the Krem- 
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lin could not count, in a war of 
aggression against the West, on the 
national sentiment and vigor they had 
exploited so successfully for defense 
of the “holy Russian soil,” in the war 
just ended. 


It was on the contrary to be feared 
that insurrections of the enslaved 
peoples would blaze up everywhere 
behind the army. In addition, another 
way presented itself, which was in 
fact chosen, which reaped the gains 
of war without its dangers; namely, 
to win the European states for Com- 
munism through fifth columns, i.e., 
to undermine from within. Attention 
could, through all kinds of camou- 
flage, be kept on the outside. When, 


for example, in the conquered satel- _ 


lite states a democratic constitution 
was prescribed by the peace treaty, 
the Russians outbid this determina- 
tion through the creation of “Peoples 
Democracies” and the organization 
of “free” elections with a 98-per-cent 
majority for the Soviet system. 


Marxist DoctTRINE 


But to be noted above all is the 
great significance, even for Russia’s 
practical policy, of basic Marxist doc- 
trine. According to this teaching, 
there is an unbridgeable and irre- 
concilable opposition between Com- 
munist and non-Communist countries. 
The non-Communist lands, all viewed 
and portrayed as capitalist and as 
exploiters and enemies of the working 
people. drive unavoidably, with an 
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inner necessity, toward disintegration, 
and consequently toward revolution. 
Their internal crises and the great 
want they produce are the best fore- 
runners of Communism. At the end 
of this process, a military engage- 
ment between capitalism and Com- 
munism is considered inevitable; 
however, the hattle is to be delayed 
as long as possible, until it can be 
waged with the least conceivable risk 
for the “proletariat.” 


According to the Soviet economic 
and political system, “capitalistic” 
Europe need not be destroyed: it will 
destroy itself. Everything that Europe 
(and the West in general) would 
hold up for display in religion, moral- 
ity, culture, or social order, is, ac- 
cording to Communist ideas, inwardly 
rotten, merely facade, and cannot 
hold back the onrush of the young 
Russian nation, nor of the Asiatic 
peoples, just awakening to freedom. 
Hence Molotov’s confident phrase: 
“All roads today lead to Commun- 
ism.” It was, therefore, unnecessary 
to engage in a war for Europe. Thus 
remarkable is the course of the world; 
the Marxist doctrine of the irresistible 
decadence of capitalist countries has 
contributed, after 1945, its good share 
toward defending Europe from total 
inundation by the Russians. 


Europe feels threatened by Russia’s 
superior power, and checked by the 
expansion of her growing might; 
hence she naturally requires an ef- 
fective protection in order to live in 





freedom and peace, and above all to 
live without constant fear of on- 
slaught. However, the attainment of 
that understandable and proper wish 
is joined to the very important con- 
dition that the security of Europe 
must not be bought at the price of a 
third world war. True, inhuman con- 
ditions and the misuse of state power 
have reached such a degree in the 
sphere and under the pressure of 
Soviet mastery that rebellion from 
within as well as a war from without 
might, in themselves, be considered. 
But the consequences of an open war 
would, by human foresight, be so 
monstrous that no conscientious 
statesman could dare to kindle a world 
conflagration which would not dimin- 
ish, but spread the evil. Hence today 
it is the longing of nations and the 
universal conviction of the best men 
of every -country, race and religion 
that a third world war must absolutely 
be prevented. 


DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


It follows that the defense of Eu- 
rope may neither be conceived as 
a crusade against the Soviet Union, 
nor as a war of liberation for the 
states already prostrate under the 
power of Communism, but only as 
the protection of still-free Europe 
from an armed attack out of the East. 
The liberation of the nations already 
enslaved by Communism is also, of 
course, a goal worth striving for; 
but in the judgment of many Eastern 
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specialists, it cannot, in the present 
circumstances, be accomplished with- 
out war. 


For the defense of Europe many 
today think immediately of rearma- 
ment and of armed German coopera- 
tion. Yet military defense occupies 
not the first but the last place in 
importance. This holds all the more 
as defense against Communism is not 
simply a matter of armed battle, but 
rather of protection from an ideologi- 
cal system which can be conquered 
inwardly only with spiritual forces. 
Hence the defense of Europe is pri- 
marily not so much a matter of 
planning as of mood or disposition. 
The four levels in the defense of 


Europe will be briefly described. 


SPIRITUAL DEFENSE 


The spiritual defense of Europe. 
- This is the presupposition and founda- 
tion for every type of defense. With 
respect to Bolshevism, which stretches 
out its tentacles toward Europe, com- 
plete clarity and determined refusal 
must rule among all who do not wish 
to become its slaves. Every befogging 
and every attempt at compromise 
would prevent the clean separation of 
spirits and repeat in a still more 
disastrous manner the blunders com- 
mitted with respect to National Soci- 
alism. 


Whoever does not purposely close 
his eyes to obvious facts must recog- 
nize clearly that Communism is 
directed not only against certain eco- 
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nomic and political forms, but against 
everything that is sacred to us and 
makes life worth living. Russia, where 
Communism has taken shape, is an 
atheistic and totalitarian autocracy, 
with theoretical and practical denial 
of every religion, as well as of inalien- 
able human rights that should be 
protected by the state. For those sub- 
jected to it, this autocracy means 
slavery and exploitation in the worse 
sense; it wishes but one type of man, 
who is cynical, without belief and 
absolutely devoted to the ruling sys- 
tem. Every deviation from the general 
line currently ordered, and often ar- 
bitrarily adapted to momentary needs, 
even the mildest criticisms of it, are— 


as the wholesale purges prove—- 


funished with social and physical 
destruction. A multitude of witnesses 
corroborate this from their own ex- 
perience. For uncounted millions, 
Communism means personal slavery 
and an oppression of religion as cruel 
as it is hypocritical. 

Therefore, if the Soviets wish to 
combat illiteracy, to provide back- 
ward agricultural areas with tractors, 
to erect huge factories and dams, what 
good is that if with it the man who 
is spied on, even in his thoughts, is 
robbed of the last vestige of dignity, 
of rights and of freedom? The 19th 
century’s naive belief in progress, as 
if the happiness of mankind could be 
based purely on technology and or- 
ganization, has finally shown itself 
to be nonsense. But Communism is 
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willing to sacrifice people and nations 
to it. Towards such a reprehensible 
and thoroughly bloodstained system 
there can be no aititude of neutrality 
for any Christian, nor indeed for any 
right-thinking man; but only a frank 
no, undimmed by “‘if’s” and “but’s.” 
The Papacy too has proclaimed this 
with all clarity and vigor, and it is 
today—apart from a few dissidents— 
the general conviction of the Pro- 
testant world. 


Tactical considerations of prudence 
and of adaptation can bring it about 
that the philosophic opposition be- 
tween East and West temporarily re- 
cedes or is suppressed; however, it 
must never disappear from conscious- 
ness. Besides, an essential point in 
the spiritual defense of Europe is to 
unmask, for the unsuspecting and 
credulous, the camouflage of Soviet 
propaganda, whose channels are so 
very intricate and covert. In the West, 
Communism develops, at great ex- 
penditure of money, an active, clever 
propaganda, especially in “neutral” 
and “independent” publications, 
whose Communist wire-pullers betray 
themselves by the complete absence 
of any criticism of Russia and by con- 
tinuous criticism of the West. 


It is also a part of spiritual defense 
that Europe again become aware of 
her civilization and of her civilizing 
mission. The Europe of today, which 
in many respects gives the impression 
not only of a physical but also of a 
spiritual exhaustion, suffered a loss 
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in self-confidence through the terrors 
of war, so that it is difficult for her to 
be confident of her own future. This 
is understandable in view of her con- 
fused and shattered condition. But 
in spite of it, her spirit, her urge for 
investigation, her inventions and her 
industrial capacity are, for all her 
need, not extinct. Europe is and re- 
mains the continent with an old and 
rich civilization, which can be re- 
placed by nothing else, and which no 
one forgets who has ever drunk from 
her spring. The soul of this European 
or Western culture is Christianity, 
and so long as she preserves this soul, 
Europe will live to rise again. 


SoctaAL DEFENSE 


The social defense of Europe. Com- 
munism, which today threatens the 
whole world, is a fever that indicates 
the illness of the social organism. 
People in healthy living conditions 
are not susceptible to this fever. If 
Europe is to be saved from Com- 
munism, she must so manage her 
house with respect to social matters 
that she will seem to her inhabitants 
to be worthy of defense. You cannot 
expect people to defend their misery; 
they will rather be inclined to lend 
their ears to demagogues who promise 
them release from their distress. 


In their joint pastoral letter of 
March 1, 1950, the Bishops of North- 
ern Germany properly pointed out the 
absolute necessity of social improve- 
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ments if Communism is to be over- 
come: 

So long as millions of people must 
struggle continually for their bare exist- 
ence, and do not know today what they 
will live on tomorrow; so long as the 
specter of unemployment stalks threat- 
eningly through the land, and the 
selfishness of one restricts the employ- 
ment possibilities of others; so long 
as the avarice of individuals or of whole 
groups has the last word in economic 
affairs; so long as economic leaders do 
not agree on a carefully planned regu- 
lation of world economy—for that long 
our earth will remain a volcano which 
can some day erupt again in violent 
convulsion. 

From this follows—especially in 
view of the disorder in national and 
world economies produced by the war 
and the displacement of peoples—the 
importance of a social mentality and 
a social practice in private and public 

- life. The pointed, biting criticism of 
Communists can thus serve generally 
as a spur. In individual states, all 
statutory measures should be scru- 
pulously examined with regard to 
whether they advance aid to the poor 
in their hard struggle for existence, 
or at least do not hamper them. 

And if the rich, not permeated by 
the consciousness that wealth has ob- 
ligations, provoke the latent indigna- 
tion of the needy through shameless 
luxury, the state has, in time of mass 
want, the right and duty to intervene 
firmly against the scandalous para- 
sitical living of the small minority. 
To bring about gradually an orderly 
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state of affairs, through patient, ener- 
getic work, and to ameliorate the 
harsh opposition between rich and 
poor—this is the most effective and 
genuine battle against Communism, 
for this deprives it of the fertile soil 
in which its seeds thrive: glaring so- 
cial need. 

And in this respect, Europe can- 
not restrict its attention to Europe 
alone, but she must think too of the 
boundless want in vast reaches of 
Asia and Africa. With enticing prom- 
ises the Communists offer themselves 
as liberators to all peoples suffering 
from poor living conditions and 
despotic forms of government. In 
colonial lands especially, they incite 
to fanaticism, nationalism and hatred 


of foreigners, and set new and difi- 


cult tasks for the West. which can- 
not be solved by the old methods of 
tutelage and exploitation. 


PoLitTicAL DEFENSE 


The political defense of Europe. 
A Europe that wants to live in peace 
and freedom must learn from the 
failures of her past. Just as she was 
debilitated and ruined by disunity, 
she can only be strengthened and re- 
stored through unity. The English 
historian H. A. L. Fisher is absolutely 
correct in remarking, in an appendix 
to his great History of Europe: 

The old world is restricted and bur- 
dened by the wars it has waged; and 
by anxiety about new wars; by tariff 
walls and quotas in commerce and 
consumption: by strikes and class war- 
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fare; and by every conceivable type of 
madness that the demon of political and 
economic nationalism has brought into 
the world. 


Europe’s past is a heavy burden on 
her future. Although European na- 
tions clearly recognize, in quiet and 
enlightened hours, the absolute neces- 
sity for their firm union, it is still 
repeatedly apparent that, when it 
comes to decisive action, the tradi- 
tional prejudices and political pas- 
sions hinder sound human under- 
standing and political honesty. Hence 
there exists the danger that the great 
redeeming concept of a United Europe 
will flounder on the intellectual small- 
ness and narrowness of Europeans. 


Just as you can often observe in 
people and classes who have declined 
socially, poverty-stricken and weak- 
ened Europe has not yet rightly ac- 
commodated herself to her present 
unhappy condition, and not seldom 
relapses into old customs which have 
become senseless in view of the actual 
situation. Only in this way could 
it happen that at a time when the 
larger policies are made, not in terms 
of single nations, but of whole con- 
tinents. petty national oppositions 
flame up and make more difficult the 
defense of the common cause. Instead 
of trusting that just claims would in 
time succeed and be met through their 
own merits, people press impatiently 
for immediate solutions which, being 
imposed, create bad feelings. There 
are also the many residues of resent- 
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ment and war psychoses which make 
impossible any deeper understanding. 


Europe, which from time to time 
anxiously perceives the threat from 
Communism, but which cannot be 
satisfied with a purely anti-Commu- 
nist program, must be convinced that 
Russia will strive steadily to widen 
every breach between the European 
states, and will for this purpose stir 
up the old, perhaps slumbering, but 
easily aroused feelings of distrust and 
antipathy. A Europe which wishes to 
be defended against the threat from 
the East must see through these temp- 
tations to discord. She must foster 
unity among her member states and 
prudently and justly regulate all 
emerging disputes, so that every 
single European country sees and 
finds no loss in the indicated need for 
a common alliance, but rather the 
best protection of its own interests. 
Admittedly, this demands moderation 
of all, and indeed considerable limita- 
tion of national sovereignties. In 
particular, it demands renunciation 
of supremacy and the attitude of a 
great power, the bases for which are 
no longer present in a United Europe. 


The political unification of Europe 
is a goal for education. It can, of 
course, only be attained step by step. 
But imminent danger presses on to- 
day’s need. Primarily, Europe must 
not be defended only externally, but 
in the minds and hearts of Europeans. 
Hence the education should be begun 
at the mothers’ bosoms and in the 
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grade schools. It is a noteworthy and 
impressive sign of the times that the 
thought of European unity has met 
with such lively approval precisely 
among youth, unburdened by the 
shadow of the past. Obviously, they 
sense the spirit of the times. 


Miuirary DEFENSE 

The military defense of Europe. 
This is not a gratifying matter, and 
to it still apply the words Pope Pius 
XI wrote April 7, 1922, to the peace 
conference at Genoa: “We must not 
forget that the best assurance of a 
peaceful development is not a forest 
of bayonets, but mutual confidence 
and good-will.” However, concern for 
military defense has become neces- 
sary, since even confidence is lacking, 
and Europe is faced with a superior 
power that acknowledges no limits 
of morality or justice in its political 
- .ideology, but considers material force 
the only decisive standard. After all 
the experiences of the past, the Soviet 
Union has unfortunately done noth- 
ing that could justify confidence in 
her practices or exonerate her. Words 
that are continuously refuted by ac- 
tions can arouse no confidence. From 
these bitter exp: -iences America and 
Europe have, after long hesitation 
and with extreme reluctance, come 
to the conclusion that indulgence, 
timidity and meekness encourage the 
aggressor and increase the threat of 
war; that therefore you can only deal 
with dictators through strength, if you 
wish to dispose of conflicts peacefully. 
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This does not mean that the West 
must arm to the same extent as Russia, 
but only enough so that a war of 
aggression would mean a serious risk 
for the Soviets. According to the rules 
of psychology, no dictator would 
dare take this risk, since in doing 
so he would endanger his existence 
and his rule. In other words, the re- 
armament of the West should dis. 
courage the likely attack from the 
East, and impose peace. 


The military defense of Europe 
cannot be accomplished in the same 
way in all states. On the one hand 
there are states which, like Sweden, 
Spain and Switzerland, merely pre- 
serve their armed neutrality, without 
concluding alliances, although they 
leave no doubt about their willingness 
to fight against Communism. On the 
other hand, 14 states have, under 
America’s protection, joined through 
the Atlantic Pact into a defensive 
community. Since Stalin—like Hit. 
ler—follows the method of choosing 
his victims one after another for “dis- 
patch,” the decision was made in 
the Atlantic Pact that any Russian 
aggression against one member state 
would be considered as aggression 
against all. Whether and how Ger 
many should join the European de- 
fense community has in recent years 
been the subject of fertile discussion, 
which is still in progress and is press- 
ing toward a decision. 


The question of German contribu- 
tion to defense would never have 
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reached, either within or outside Ger- 
many, such a degree of confusion and 
bitterness if it had been treated 
purely objectively, and not tied in 
with national and personal rivalries, 
with opposition between political par- 
ties and also, unfortunately, between 
Christian sects. This momentous 
question should have been divorced 
from the excitement of passions, from 
the self-seeking of the participators, 
from resentments stemming from the 
past, and judged from a higher na- 
tional and international viewpoint. 

There is in fact much to consider 
here: the nature of the military con- 
tribution and the proper position of 
German soldiers; the great financial 
burden of an army and garrisons; 
the imperiling and throttling of a 
social policy so important for living 
standards; the reawakening of a robot 
militarism, (“orders are orders’) ; 
Russia’s reaction, or the risk of a 
Russian preventive war; the appre- 
hension of France (which sees in a 
German sharing in defense an aid for 
the present, but also a threat to the 
future); the effect on the relations 
between East and West Germany, 
with respect to their permanent sepa- 
ration; the possible fratricidal war 
of Germans against Germans; the 
consequences for the German econ- 
omy (exports)—all questions on 
which opinions can differ. Calm re- 
flection on all sides is necessary for 
this reason, too: Germany—under- 
standably, after events during Hitler’s 
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rule—has only a few sincere friends 
in the wide world, and but scanty 
counsel is available to her that is truly 
disinterested. 

Of course, no one need be troubled 
by the wild charges of Communists 
about the West’s aggressive spirit and 
its desire for war; for the Commu- 
nists boast at the same time of Rus- 
sia’s huge rearmament, in order to 
frighten people with the Red Army’s 
irresistibility. And in the Eastern zone 
of Germany, under Russia, a German 
share in the armed forces has long ago 
been accomplished in the form of mili- 
tarily trained “People’s Police,” with 
infantry, artillery, armored sections 
and an air force. In that area under 
Russian control, even a mere discus- 
sion of this arming, or of conscien- 
tious objection to military service, is 
simply unthinkable. 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION 


But if in Western Germany oppo- 
nents of rearmament appeal with spe- 
cial emphasis to their consciences and 
to their responsibility before God and 
the nation, the sincerity of their dis- 
position and the weightiness of their 
reasons should not be disputed. Nev- 
ertheless, it does not follow from this 
that the advocates of cooperation in 
armed defense have lost their consci- 
entiousness and sense of responsibil- 
ity. On both sides it becomes a diffi- 
cult question, unforeseeable in its 
consequences, and differently judged 
by men who on neither this side nor 
that are prophets. 
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The overwhelming majority of Ger- 
mans would like best to keep entirely 
out of the East-West dispute and re- 
tire to an island of peace; but in 
harsh reality they who are so near the 
fire are not permitted to withdraw 
from it. A neutrality defended by no 
one and based solely on paper agree- 
ments can satisfy only those who, 
politically, are children. Politically 
and psychologically, it will scarcely 
be possible to expect the son of a 
farmer in distant Texas to serve as a 
soldier in Germany while the Ger- 
mans themselves remain spectators, 
especially if military experts declare 
that Europe cannot be defended 
against superior Russian power with- 
out German forees. Whoever rejects 
this cooperation in defense must in 
every case understand clearly that he 
thereby withdraws from the field of 
‘action and hands over his own and 
his family’s fate to the decisions of 
foreigners. 


Yet, however it may be with him, 
so far as the military defense of Eu- 
rope is concerned, no one really is 
wholly safe. since rearmament for 
preventing war is itself a questionable 
matter; the mutual armaments race 
and the piling up of gunpowder bring 
the danger of explosion, and the 
means that are supposed to stave off 
war might, though unwilled, bring it 
all the more quickly. We can only 
hope that the inconceivable devasta- 
tion of a new war will cause al! with- 
out exceptien to recoil from unleash- 
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ing it; for at its end, even the victor 
would be standing among his own 
ruins. 


ANXIETY FOR THE FUTURE 


Whoever, with his eyes open to 
reality and with a sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of mankind, 
considers the present condition of Eu- 
rope, indeed of the whole world, must 
be filled with deep anxiety for the 
future. Everywhere, we are repeatedly 
struck by the enormity of the danger 
which arises from the almost intoler- 
able tension between East and West. 
Churchill, a competent person, de- 
scribed its nature in pertinent and 
graphic words: “Mighty forces armed 


with fearful weapons are baying at’ 


one another across a gulf which nei- 
ther wishes and both fear to cross, but 
into which they may tumble and drag 
each other to their common ruin.” 
(Nov. 9, 1951, at the Lord Mayor of 
London’s Banquet. ) 


How this pressing tension, which 
has rent humanity for several years 
and forces it to insane armaments, 
may be removed without the catastro- 
phe of a third world war is a riddle 
which no one at the present hour can 
answer. Only patience and wisdom 
can find that answer. We must be sat- 
isfied with recognizing clearly what 
possibilities are open to us now and 
what our duty is. 


In regard to today’s situation, and 
also to the mutability of human af- 
fairs, Pope Pius XII said on Nov. 13, 
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1951, at the reception of the new 
Spanish ambassador: 


All, taught by bitter experience, un- 
fortunately know that, in the hard 
reality of the present hour, even the 
most sincere love of peace cannot over- 
look alert vigilance against the danger 
of unjust aggression. But above all, there 
is one end toward which all must strive 
who consider themselves members of 
the community of Christian peoples and 
of the states that live on a moral basis: 
that of doing everything humanly pos- 
sible to fill the abyss which has been 
dug in the living flesh of the human 
race. 

And when for the moment it is not 
possible to reach definitive solutions, 
it will be necessary at least to favor 
all partial, sincere solutions, even 
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though they be gradual, and then to 
wait with patience and vigilance that 
the dawn of brighter days may break 
when world and public opinion, in an 
atmosphere more tranquil and serene. 
will be better prepared for mutual un- 
derstanding. 

But since confidence in human 
wisdom, if it were ever present, has 
in recent decades so often been con- 
founded, it is comforting and invigo- 
rating to know that God’s Providence 
watches over all human planning and 
efforts, and directs our fate. Today 
more than ever we have cause to look 
up towards Him and to join in that 
prayer with which the Church closes 
the loftiest ceremonies of her divine 
service: Give us peace! 


Presidential Aspirants and Masonry 


A “presidential year” always brings inquiries regarding the possible Masonic 
membership of the various announced candidates. 
Of those who appear to be acknowledged candidates for the Democratic or 





Republican nominations, General Dwight D. Eisenhower has never been and is 
not now a member of the Masonic Fraternity. This is true also of Robert A. Taft 
whose father, President William Howard Taft, was a Mason. 

Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee was recently raised a Master Mason. 
Governor Earl Warren of California is a 33rd degree Mason. Former Governor 
Harold E. Stassen is a 32nd degree Mason and a K.C.C.H. since 1945. Vice Presi- 
dent Alben Barkley is not a Mason. Senator Robert A. Kerr of Oklahoma is 
not a Mason. 

General Douglas MacArthur, who has stated he will not himself seek the 
nomination, is an active 33rd degree Mason and Grand Orator of the Supreme 
Council of the Philippines—-Tue New Ace, official organ of the Thirty-third 
Degree Supreme Council, Scottish Rite Freemasonry, May, 1952. 





Education in a Democracy 


Very Rev. LaurENcE J. McGin ey, S.J. 
President, Fordham University 


Address at the dedication of the Memorial Building, University of Detroit, 
May 25, 1952. 


ET us not undervalue the historic 
import of this moment. We 
gather to dedicate more than a struc- 
ture of stone and steel. These walls 
were builded out of faith and sacri- 
fice. They were planned with prayer 
and purpose. They were made 
strong to serve our youth. They were 
made beautiful in homage to great 
men who walked this way before us. 
When Louis XIV’s soldier of for- 
tune, Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
paddled through the “place du de- 
_ troit” between Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie to found his fur trading post, 
his heart must have dreamed great 
dreams. For more than a century 
after that July morning in 1701 
those dreams unfolded at a slow, un- 
hurried pace. And then in quickening 
tempo, with an explosive force sym- 
bolic of the great internal combus- 
tion engine itself, the city’s vitality 
burgeoned in homes and industries, 
in commerce and culture and educa- 
tion. This day the University of De- 
teoit can look back with pride upon 
seventy-five years of growth, con- 
scious that it has matched stride for 
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stride the growth of the dynamic 
city whose name it bears. 

Only those who have caught a vi- 
sion of eternity can accurately meas- 
ure the preciousness of time. And 
only those who have faith in the fu- 
ture can fittingly dedicate a building 
to the memory of the past. It is the 
great tragedy of Communism that it 
has no roots because it has no past, 
and because it has no God, it has no 
future. Let us who have faith in this 
great University pause briefly at this 
moment of history to read the mean- 
ing of our past in order to meet the 
challenge of our future. 

Our strength comes from our unity 
and our unity from shared purposes. 
This is one lesson out of the history 
of this University, this City and this 
Nation. When the hand of God 
squeezed together the waters of the 
Great Lakes between Canada and the 
United States, it left a funnel into 
which would pour one day more ton- 
nage than is carried on any other 
river in the world. Geography itself, 
the nearness of a friendly foreign 
nation to the very heart of the con- 
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tinental United States, the crowded 
highways of the lakes and rivers — 
these gave Detroit from the first an 
awareness that men grow strong and 
attain full stature only by sharing in 
one another’s labors. 

What has been true of commerce 
has been true also of government, of 
education, of every cultural, religious 
and civic project. It was a symbol of 
the destiny of Detroit that the first 
entry in the baptismal record of St. 
Anne’s Church should bear the name 
of a child of Cadillac himself. A cen- 
tury later, when the parish still 
stretched from Toledo to Green Bay, 
the citizens of Detroit found nothing 
strange in their choice of its pastor, 
Father Gabriel Richard, to be a 
founder of the University of Michi- 
gan and a delegate to the Congress 
of the United States. It is character- 
istic of Detroit, this tradition of unity 
through labors shared by all for the 
welfare of all. 

With this tradition of collaborative 
service, administrators and faculty 
of the University of Detroit have been 
deeply imbued. In erecting its well- 
planned buildings, in providing its 
outstanding facilities, in assuring pos- 
sibilities for expansion, they have 
envisaged a University worthy of the 
role it must play in one of the great 
industrial communities of America. 

The cooperative plan of education 
in the College of Engineering is 
unique and effective, indicative both 
of the esteem of this community and 
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an active interest in every-day af- 
fairs on the part of the University. 
The College of Arts and Sciences, 
through its Department of Education, 
trains teachers for the schools of City 
and State, to whose integrity you 
know you can entrust your children. 
Services specifically designed to meet 
community needs are offered in the 
Evening Division. To the business of- 
fices from the College of Commerce 
and Finance, to the professional 
fields from the School of Law, the 
School of Dentistry, the Institute of 
Musical Arts, the Graduate Division 
come graduates of this University, 
well trained in Detroit’s tradition that 
in a democracy living and working 
together is everybody’s task. “E Plur- 
ibus Unum”: we shall not fail to 
meet the challenge of our future if we 
remember this lesson from our past. 


STRENGTH IN UNITY 


The strength of a democracy, how- 
ever, lies not solely in its unity. It de- 
rives also from its variety of heri- 
tages, its very diversities. The first 
paper published in Michigan had 
columns in French and English side 
by side. The first Bishops of the Dio- 
cese of Detroit were from Germany, 
Belgium and Ireland via Baltimore. 
Citizens from Slavic countries, from 
Italy and from the martyr nation, 
Poland, are among the forty nation- 
alities which have given this city its 
rich heritage. This is the American, 
the democratic way, and in it as well 
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as in our unity lies our matchless 
strength. 

We are citizens of the United 
States, not of some uniform (or uni- 
formed) monolithic state. We share 
our purposes and we share our labors 
but we proudly treasure our variety 
of individual traditions. We right- 
fully resist any levelling process to a 
common denominator of monotonous 
mediocrity, any state control of 
thought or worship, of home or 
church or school, of the way we 
dance or the way we sing. This is 
not the land of the Volkswagen—or 
of interchangeable human parts. It 
is the land of Ford or Plymouth or 
Chevrolet—of competitive enterprise 
and free human choice. 

There are those today who fear 
this rich heritage of variety; who by 
a subtle form of cowardice would tell 
. ,us that democratic unity means uni- 
formity; who are afraid of the sepa- 
rate energies of different groups; 
who plead for a common and flat 
sameness in the things of the spirit, 
urging us to march together with 
perfect statist tread. In particular 
they have singled out for attack the 
private or religious school, forgetting 
that in every country behind the 
Iron Curtain the religious school was 
first attacked and then the church 
and then the home. It is not thought 
control or soul control that makes 
a democracy strong, but that unity 
amid variety, that collaboration of 
varied cultures and varied talents, 
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which rises up from the free, indi- 
vidual hearts and minds of men who 
believe in the purposes of America, 


THE AMERICAN Way 


On this very floor, in this very 
room, Army and Air Force R.O.T.C. 
cadets will drill, where on other oc. 
casions civic, religious or academic 
functions may be held. This is the 
American way. And to this Am. 
erican way the University of De. 
troit continues to make two great 
contributions. The first it makes by 
its very existence as an independent, 
non-tax-supported University, the 
only one, I am informed, in the 
State of Michigan; the second by the 
philosophy this University teaches 
and practices. 

Here man, as such, no matter what 
his nationality, his color, or his creed, 
is accepted as possessing the personal 
dignity of a child of God with certain 
natural rights that come to him from 
his Creator. Here the welfare of the 
individual is the goal of the state, 
not vice versa. Here “social en- 
gineering” finds no place, that cur- 
rent movement which would reor- 
ganize American society by slide rule 
and chemist’s formula, that program 
of “group dynamics” where the group 
is primary and the individual sub- 
ordinate, where freedom is lost and 
the individual has value only by sub- 
ordinating personality to the scien- 
tifically engineered monotony of the 
group. Once again “E Pluribus 
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Unum”: unity with variety is the 
democratic way and we must not fail 
to meet the challenge of our future 
by forgetting this other lesson from 
our past. 

God has blessed this City with a 
generous hand since the days when 
missionaries and fur traders first 
mapped its boundaries three cen- 
turies ago. Out of the very fire that 
destroyed it, it grew in beauty. De- 
troit has put the world on wheels and 
in the process has gained wealth, 
leisure, high living standards, condi- 
tions favorable to all the finer things 
in life: an art institute, an opera, a 
park system, a splendid civic cen- 
ter. Detroit has put the world on 
wheels—to go where? 

This question of “whither away 
the world?” is of deep concern now 
to our whole nation. America has 
come to the end of one great journey 
and must be ready to embark upon 
another. For just as there is a rhythm 
in the growth of each human being 
—the stage of physical growth and 
vigor and the stage of growth of 
mind—so too with this nation. There 
is nothing wrong with material pros- 
perity or with atomic power. To say 
that half the world belongs to the 
devil and only half to God is the 
heresy of Manicheism. Power itself 
is not an evil, for if it were, then God 
Himself, all powerful as He is, would 
be the very worst of beings. Rather 
it is that there is a season for all 
things. There is rhythm in the growth 
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of civilization. The international re- 


sponsibilities of our maturing power 


have become such that the age on 
whose threshold we now stand must 
be, for our own salvation, the age 
of America’s soul. This then is the 
challenge of our future, our new and 
great American adventure: to seek 
out and make our own that strength 
of the spirit which is wisdom. 


Worsuir or Gop 


Among the sources of this wisdom 
is first and above all worship of God. 
We face a fanatical foe who has be- 
come the high priest of a new re- 
ligion. No middle-class virtue of re- 
spectability can steel us to this crisis. 
Only the strong God of religion, the 
real God, God personal to me, God 
intelligently believed in, prayed to 
and adored on bended knee, can give 
us wisdom commensurate with our 
strength. “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build 
“” 

Secondly, i:) our search for wis- 
dom we must return to law, to law 
of man and the law of our own 
being. A trying, agonizing cold war 
stretches before us over the years. It 
will make demands on patience and 
skill and the solid heroism of en- 
durance; it will be aggravated by the 
constant nagging of our own rich op- 
portunities for ease and _heedless 
pleasure. Yet we must persevere to the 
end or be lost—and this demands 
of us that mature fidelity which can 
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come alone from the abiding moral 
integrity of personal conscience. 

Thirdly, and not least of all, the 
mature wisdom of America in the 
age now dawning must come from 
our increased love, one for another. 
Without the sense of a true com- 
munity, of mutual support, we shall 
be, for all our physical power, weak 
indeed. The strength of this love will 
be drawn from our understanding 
of the lessons of the past: shared 
purposes in attaining our common 
destiny as sons and daughters of the 
one same God, sympathetic under- 
standing of the varied paths each 
man walks to reach that destiny in the 
inviolability of his own personal dig- 
nity. 


Detroir UNIVERSITY’s CREDO 
It is by inculcating these three 


'* sources of wisdom for America in 


the days to come—return to God, 
return to law and the love of one 
another in a true community—that 
this University has won the right to 
memorialize today the first three- 
quarters of a century of its existence. 
The memorial tower of the University 
is a landmark in Detroit. So, too, in 
the life of the City, State and Nation 
is its Credo: 

This University believes in God. 

It believes in the personal dignity of 
man. 

It believes that man has certain natu- 
ral rights which come from God and 
not from the State. 

It is opposed to all forms of dictator- 
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ship, which hold that the “total man” 
belongs to the State. 

It believes in the sanctity of the home, 

It believes in the natural right of 
private property and in its obligations. 

It believes that labor has not only 
rights but obligations. 

It believes that capitalism has not 
only rights but obligations. 

It is vigorously opposed to all forms 
of racism . 


It believes that liberty is a sacred 
thing but that law .. . is a sacred obli- 
gation. 

It believes in inculcating all the es. 
sential liberties of American democ- 
racy... 

It believes, briefly, in the teachings 
of Christ, Who held that morality must 
regulate the personal, family, economic, 
political and international life of men, 
if civilization is to endure. 

On this great day in the history of 
the University of Detroit, I bring you 
warm and heartfelt greetings from 
Fordham University and from the 
twenty-five other Jesuit colleges and 
universities throughout this land. We 
share many traditions. The Jesuit St. 
Isaac Jogues, who was the first to 
plant the Cross on the shores of 
Michigan three centuries ago, was 
also the first priest to visit New York 
City. The principles and techniques 
of our common educational system 
are a century older still, handed down 
to us through 400 years from the 
Jesuit University at Gandia. We 
have shared students and shared 
faculties. Ever and always we share 
a common concern for that most fas- 
cinating of all phenomena and the 
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hope of this world: our American rough translation somewhat as fol- 
youth. Together we sympathize with lows: 
the insecurity of youth as it faces the St. Ber nard loved the valleys, 
problems of life. Together we have Benedict the hills; : 
, Francis loved the little towns. 
learned from years of experience that pier ve 
‘ , j gnatius sought great cities 

the greatest disservice to youth is to To house his caps and gowns. 
underestimate its idealism and its In this magnificent building may 
heroic power for good. the youth of this great University in 

Carved over the doorway of the this great City grow stalwart in body 
City Hall Building of Fordham is an and mind and soul for generation 
old Latin inscription, which runs in upon generation yet to come. 


% 
No Anti-Semitism at College 


After four years in the military, I spent four more years at Marquette, a 
Jesuit university, and all during that time I experienced not a trace of anti- 
Semitism. If anti-Jewish bigotry in military life was a case of ingratitude, in 
university life it was a case of stupidity and downright malevolence. As a matter 
of fact, after a man or woman graduates from a Catholic university if he has any 
anti-Jewishness in him at all, he can no longer justify it on the grounds of 
stupidity or ignorance since, with a truly liberal education, he should know better. 
And once a man “knows better” his sin comes pretty close to, if it is not identified 
with, pure malice—Donald McDonald in the CatHouic MEssENcER, Davenport, 
Ohio, May 29, 1952. 


% 
Revolutionary Illusion 


The illusion that you can “put the clock back,” however, is far less grave 
than the folly of holding that it is necessary, or possible, to pull everything down 
in order to build the new Jerusalem from the grourid. There is only one Person 
who is able to start in building from nothing—Almighty God: and He does not 
do so. He prefers to start afresh each day with the folly and iniquity of men. Our 
Lord rebuked the “sons of thunder” among His disciples who wished to call 
down fire from Heaven upon unbelievers—to “liquidate alien elements” as the 
modern revolutionaries would express it. He warned His faithful that tares and 
wheat must continue to grow side by side until the final harvesting at the world’s 
end. It is an attitude strangely different from that of the “humanitarians” for 
whom the existence of a scandal here or an injustice there is a sufficient ground 
for cutting away age-old roots of social life—Tue Trisune, Melbourne, Australia, 
June 5, 1952. 





The “Liberal Catholic” 


WititiaM P. Ciancy 


Reprinted fram the ComMONWEAL* 


— is a special burden, and 
the danger of a special presump- 
tion, in writing on the concept of a 
“liberal Catholic.” The special bur- 
den is the deep historical antipathy 
which these two words have acquired 
toward each other, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of effecting any re- 
conciliation between them. The dan- 
ger of presumption lies in seeming to 
set up a kind of pseudo élite within 
the Church. “Liberal Catholic” may 
sound as insufferably smug as “Catho- 
lic Intellectual.” 

Yet the term is widely used to de- 
scribe a type of Catholic whose world- 
view is marked by an enthusiastic 
acceptance of certain ideals for which 

‘ liberalism has waged its great battles 
—maximum human freedom under 
law, social progress and democratic 
equality. And there can be no doubt 
that the Catholics so described do 
constitute, if not an élite, at least a 
definite minority within the Church. 
The problem then presents itself of 
whether or not the point of view de- 
scribed as “liberal Catholic” does in- 
deed contain inherent contradictions, 
and whether or not the minority so 
described in any sense compromise 
their Christian vocation. 


The antipathy which the Catholic 
and the liberal have felt for each other 
is real, and its causes are basic to the 
philosophy of each. When Pius IX 
solemnly condemned “Liberalism” 
and denied that the Church could, or 
should, reconcile itself with “Prog- 
ress” he pronounced the Church's 
judgment, once and for all, on that 
doctrinaire rationalism, secularism 
and anti-clericalism which lay at the 
base of liberalism’s spirit in the 19th 
century. This condemnation was se- 
cretly welcomed by many Continental 


liberals. They heard in it the death- 


knell of the Catholic Church. The 
condemnation still stands, and the 
thorough-going liberal still reads it as 
the self-written epitaph of a religion 
which has announced its removal 
from the modern world. 

As a result of this, the Catholic who 
associates himself with some of the 
struggles which are properly identi- 
fied as “liberal.” and who, conse- 
quently, gains a reputation as a 
liberal Catholic, is apt to find himself 
suspect among large numbers of his 
co-religionists. For them, the idea of 
a Catholic allying himself in any 
cause with the traditional enemies of 
the Church suggests a Catholic whose 


*386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., July 11, 1952 
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orthodoxy is at best doubtful, and 
whose loyalty is obviously weak. Cer- 
tain Catholic journalists spend a lot 
of their time damning the “liberals,” 
and when they find a “liberal Catho- 
lic,” they feel sure that they’ve found 
a “so-called” Catholic. 

But if a “liberal Catholic” is often 
viewed with suspicion by some of his 
felluw Catholics, his lot is even less 
happy among the liberals. The pro- 
fessional liberal is, of course, glad to 
find an occasional ally among the 
orthodox, but he is also surprised— 
and he is skeptical. To the extent that 
he trusts the man’s liberalism, he 
tends to doubt his genuine Catholi- 
cism. Or, if he is convinced of this, 
he begins to doubt his liberalism. 


BETWEEN Two WorLpDs 


The beleaguered “liberal Catholic” 
thus stands between two worlds which 
view each other with mutual distrust, 
and which, according to their proper 
lights, exclude each other. Those 
whose theology he shares frequently 
distrust him because of his politics, 
and those with whom he feels at home 
politically may doubt him because 
of his theology. 

The difficulty is partly a semantic 
one. Probably no Catholic who bears 
a reputation for “liberalism” wel- 
comes the “liberal Catholic” label. 
The term itself is so burdened with 
historical and philosophical ambigu- 
ities that the kind of all-around mis- 
understanding described above fol- 
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lows almost inevitably upon its use. 
It defines nothing, and describes only 
by accident a world-view far different 
from the vague attempts toward reli- 
gious-philosophic syncretism which it 
is often interpreted as representing. 
It is essentially a Catholic affirmation 
of value wherever value is to be 
found, and an attempt to recover for 
the Catholic tradition elements which, 
through default, have been appropri- 
ated by movements hostile to the re- 
ligious spirit. The “liberal Catholic” 
is a “liberal” only through the acci- 
dent of liberalism’s having struggled 
for some things which should proper- 
ly have a Christian name. His efforts 
are aimed not at compromise but at 
recovery and redemption. 


It is ironic that although many 
19th-century liberals actually wel- 
comed the Church’s strictures on the 
modern world, the final victory has 
belonged to Pius after all. The very 
things for which he condemned “Lib- 
eralism” and “Progress” in the 19th 
century are also the things which have 
led to liberalism’s bad name in the 
20th. Its belief in the inevitability of 
progress, its overly optimistic esti- 
mate of human nature and conse- 
quent denial of evil, its dogmatic ra- 
tionalism-—these are ideas turned bit- 
ter in the terrible fulfillment of con- 
temporary history. Pius IX would 
find unexpected allies in 1952. The 
“liberals” have become the scape- 
goats for history’s failure, and the 
retreat from their easy hope is in 
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full force. The 19th century’s hero 
may well become the 20th century’s 
forgotten man. It appears more and 
more fashionable to talk about the 
future in terms of the “war between 
the absolutes’—a war in which the 
well-meaning liberal will find it dif- 
ficult to take his place. 

It would surely have been too much 
to expect that Catholics would omit 
taking a certain public satisfaction in 
this. Unfortunately, that satisfaction 
has sometimes been almost as in- 
decent as it is presumptuous. All the 
“we’ve-always-told-you-so” talk about 
the “failure of the liberals,” and the 
present low estate of liberalism, seems 
an extension of something which has 
been tragically wrong with so much 
Catholic thinking on the liberal prob- 
lem during the past 150 years. Faced 
with a very unliberal absolutism on 
the left, we may have cause bitterly to 
regret our writing an over-hasty obit- 
uary to the idealistic liberalism of 
the center. Because, if the West is to 
survive the onslaught of the new ab- 
solutism of the East, it will only be 
by preserving and revivifying, not the 
philosophy, but many of the values 
for which liberalism has fought, al- 
most unaided, in the shaping of our 
world. 

History has already vindicated the 
Church’s condemnation of “Liberal- 
ism,” and the vindication may well 
become increasingly complete. Moral 
relativism, anti-intellectualism, Rous- 
seauistic optimism, religious indif- 
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ferentism—all these by-words of his. 
torical liberalism have helped to lead 
us to the precipice on which we now 
stand. The tragedy of modern history, 
then, is not the condemnation itself, 
but rather what so many liberals— 
and Catholics—have made of the con. 
demnation. 


DousBLEe MISUNDERSTANDING 


The liberals have taken the con 
demnation, not only as a rebuke to 
their philosophy itself, but as a 
Catholic repudiation of everything 
for which they have struggled. The 
Church thus becomes in their eye 
not only the enemy of moral rela 
tivism, religious indifferentism and 
dogmatic rationalism; it also becomes 
the enemy of political liberty, social 
equality and material progress. It 
becomes the eternal protector of the 
status quo, the perpetual tender of 
inquisitional fires, the vigilant enemy 
of the city of man. And so the fight 
for the goals of the city of man—for 
civil freedom, for social and economic 
equality, for a pluralistic society—as 
sumes the guise of a struggle against 
the Church. 


The liberals have been assisted to 
ward this interpretation by a good 
many Catholics who, in their reac 
tions against the philosophical errors 
condemned by the popes, have tended 
to identify themselves with reaction 
ary political regimes and social phi- 
losophies. Their abhorrence of the 
anti-religious spirit which poisoned, 
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and unfortunately continues to poison, 
so much of the liberal outlook has 
blinded them to the genuinely spirit- 
ual and humanitarian values for 
which liberalism has fought. The re- 
sult of this double misunderstanding 
has been the paradox of liberalism’s 
frequently fighting the right battles 
for the wrong reasons, and Catholics 
reacting by fighting the wrong battles 
for the right reasons. 

The Church condemned a philoso- 
phy of “Liberalism.” By extending 
this to a blanket condemnation of 
liberals and everything for which 
they stand, Catholics condemn much 
that is properly their own, and in re- 
action espouse things which should 
be as repugnant to the Christian as 
they are to the liberal himself. 

The outlook frequently described 
as that of the “liberal Catholic” be- 
lieves that one of the great hopes for 
the future lies in the recovery and 
restoration to a Christian context of 
all things valuable and true. This does 
not imply any compromise of the 
Faith, any trafficking with the theo- 
logical enemy. It does imply, how- 
ever, that on many questions of po- 
litical and social order the individual 
Catholic may find himself more in 
sympathy with the viewpoint com- 
monly associated with liberalism than 
with the sterile reaction to liberalism 
common among many of his fellow 
Catholics. Hence the “liberal Catho- 
lie” category to which he is frequently 


-| assigned. But he should not be afraid 
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of labels, even though he may regret 
the fact that they are usually mislead- 
ing and meaningless. 


A New SYNTHESIS 
What is called “liberal Catholicism” 


is for the most part an attempt to 
work toward a new synthesis of the 
Church’s unchanging truths with 
whatever good is to be found in the 
modern city of man. The “liberal 
Catholic” is, in the best instances, 
the 20th century Catholic synthesist. 
He remembers the admonition of 
Saint Paul: “And now, brethren, all 
that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, all that makes for right, 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all 
that is gracious in the telling; virtue 
and merit, wherever virtue and merit 
are found—let this be the argument 
of your thoughts.” 

It has been the high mission of lib- 
eralism to fight for much of what is 
right and true in the modern world, 
while those who should have aided, 
and even anticipated its battle, have 
stood aside, busy reviling “Liberal- 
ism” for its philosophical errors, and 
defending impossibly archaic polliti- 
cal and social orders as a bulwark 
against its aberrations. “Liberalism,” 
as its enemies point out, has indeed 
failed, and the future of our society 
will not be the easy utopia envisioned 
by its 19th-century prophets. But its 
failure has been as a philosophy, not 
asa vision, and although the future 
may not lie in the liberal dream, any 
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attempt to build a civilization from 
which the best elements of that dream 
are absent is foredoomed to failure. 
Unless Catholics become more and 
more aware of this, the phenomenon 
which Pius XI described as the 
tragedy of the 19th century may be 
repeated, and this time on an even 
more catastrophic scale. The Church 
may now lose not merely a class, but 
a whole world-in-the-making. 


What the “liberal Catholic” pleads 
for is that Catholics should becom: 
as passionately dedicated to human 
dignity and freedom as the liberal has 
been. Liberalism may have fought 
its battles for the wrong reasons. The 
Catholic’s mission should therefore 
be to redeem its struggle by supplying 
the right ones. The liberal may have 
advocated freedom of religion and the 
separation of civil and _ religious 
power because he is indifferent to ab- 
solute truth. Catholics should join 
him in advocating the same things 
because they insist on the absolute 
inviolability of the human conscience 
and the freedom of the Act of Faith. 
For the same reason they should share 
the liberal’s aversion to censorship, 
suppression and the arbitrary uses of 
temporal power in any effort to coerce 
the mind of man. History, as well 
as philosophy, should make them 
share the liberal’s distate for “calling 
the cops.” 


Unfortunately, tragically, the large 
implications of the lessons in political 
freedom and social equality which 
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liberalism has taught the modem 
world have yet to be completely ab. 
sorbed into popular Catholic thinking 
The “liberals” are not always the 
villains in the dénouement of modem 
culture. Those Catholics who have 
neglected that part of their Christian 
heritage which emphasizes huma 
freedom and dignity, and who thw 
contributed to modern man’s aliens. 
tion from the Church, have also 
played their part. Their zeal to “pro- 
tect” in a world where a narrow pro- 
tection is no longer possible, their 
adamant refusal to repudiate any 
claim to special privilege in a pluralis. 
tic society, their slowness to realize 
the impossibilities of carrying-over 
methods of public coercion which 
may have had some justification ina 
united, sacral order, but which can 
only cause division and scandal in 
the modern lay state—all these are 
things which demand _ revaluation 
among Catholics. 

This revaluation demands no sacti- 
fice of whatever is essential to the 
Faith; it implies no surrender to rela- 
tivism or secularism. Rather, it 
emphasizes what Cardinal Suhard 
pointed up as the Church’s genius for 
eternal renewal. In order to build 
what is essential so that the Church 
may fulfill its mission in the modem 


world, there must exist a certain |i 


willingness to discard whatever of 
non-essential method and outlook has 
been carried over from a society 
which can never return. It is this 
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afirmation, and revaluation, always is not divided into the “liberals” and 
in the light of Catholic truth and sub- the orthodox, the bad guys and the 
ject to the guidance of the teaching good guys. Men of good-will, and 
Church, which the “liberal Catholic” vision, and wisdom are not confined 
asks of his fellow Catholics in the to “our” side. The “liberal Catholic,” 
modern world. therefore, finally asks that the “lib- 
What he earnestly seeks is an in- eral” label be dropped in the too easy 
creasing Christian charity and (in categorizing of his quest. He would 
all which is non-essential) an aban- be more content to be thought of as 
donment of label-thinking. The world a Catholic who tries to be catholic. 


Socialist Shenanigans 


Ill-concealed antagonism to the Christian Churches has led to the formation 
of a coalition Government in the new German State of Baden-Wuerttemberg which 
excludes the Christian Democratic Party, although this had emerged as the 
strongest group in the last elections. 


Ignoring one million Catholic and Protestant voters, Socialists and Liberal 
Democrats have combined forces to entrench themselves in commanding positions. 
They seek to crush the Catholic schools in Southern Wuerttemberg, and to per- 
meate the whole structure of government with a secularistic spirit. 


Similar tendencies have long been noted in other parts of the West German 
Federal Republic. Christian Fette, head of the German Trade Union Federation, 
recently proclaimed the desirability of a “socialistic cultural program.” 


Wherever the Socialists have gained control, the elimination of denominational 
schools has been one of their primary aims. 


; The Liberal Democrats, whose platform calls for an old-fashioned rugged 
individualism in the economic field, support the Socialists when it comes to public 
education.—ZrALANp1A, Auckland, New Zealand, May 28, 1952. 











Translated and reprinted from La Cro1x* 


F WE look at the Near and Middle 
East, stretching from Albania to 
Afghanistan and from Turkey to 
Ethiopia, there is no nation more im- 
pregnated with the faith and the life 
of the Church than Lebanon. 

Apart from Lebanon, the countries 
of this region, from a religious view- 
point, may be described as follows: 

1. Countries where most of the in- 
habitants belong to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church: Greece, Cyprus, and 
(extending the term “East”) Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and the 
U.S.S.R. 

2. Countries where the majority 
belong to the Monophysite Church: 
Ethiopia. 

3. Countries were Judaism predom- 
inates: Israel. 

4, Countries where Zaydism pre- 
dominates: Yemen. 

5. Countries where the majority is 
Shiite: Iran and Iraq. 

6. Countries where the majority is 
Sunnite: Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Sudan, 
Syria, Jordan, Albania, Turkey, Af- 
ghanistan and (by another extension 
of the term “East”) Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria, Morocco, Pakistan and In- 
donesia. 


*5S, rue Bagard, Paris VIII, 


Catholic Lebanon and its Spiritual Mission 


GasriEL MALIK, S.J. 
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The following table gives an ides 
of the number and proportion of 
Catholics in each of these countries; 


Catholics Per Cen 
1. Greece 40,000 0.6 ‘ 
Cyprus 4,000 0.8 
2. Ethiopia 60,000(?) 0.4 (2) 
3. Israel 24,500 1.75 
4. Yemen eet ae 
5. Iran 17,000 0.1 
Iraq 125,000 2.75 
6. Saudi Arabia pe 
Egypt 225,000 1.1 
Sudan 125,000 Le 
Syria 115,000 3.6 
Jordan 30,000(?) 3.0 (?) 
Albania 100,000 11.7 
Turkey 40,000 0.2 
Afghanistan 


If we turn now to ene we e find 
a completely different atmosphere. 
Although communities of Shiites ra 
Sunnites are to be found here, this 
country is not a part of the Moslem 
world. Arab-speaking Lebanon should 
rather be specified, from the religious 
viewpoint, by its Catholic character 
above all. As much by their number 
as by their past and present rék, 
Catholics occupy the first place in the 
nation. 


France, February 8, 1952. 
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1952 CATHOLIC LEBANON 
In 1913, 66.5 out of every 100 in 
Lebanon were Catholic. (This was 
the Lebanon of “reduced frontiers” 
—1861-1920.) At the end of 1951 
(and this is the Lebanon of “ex- 
panded frontiers,” 1920 on, where 
predominantly non-Catholic areas are 
included) the 1,300,000 inhabitants 
are distributed as follows: 
Denomination 
I. Catholics (485,000) 
II. Non-Catholics: 
A. Non-Catholic Christians (16.4) 
1. Members of the 
Greek Orthodox 
2. Members of the 
Armenian non-Catholic 


Per Cent 
37.5 


10.0 


Church (Gregorians) 5.0 
3. Members of the Syriac 

non-Catholic Church 

(Monophysites) 0.3 
4. Members of the 

Chaldean non-Catholic 

Church (Nestorians) 0.1 
5. Members of different 

Protestant sects 1.0 

B. Non-Christians: (46.1) 

1. Jews 0.4 
2. Alawites 0.4 
3. Druses 6.3 
4. Shiites 18.0 
5. Sunnites 21.0 


From the above, it is clear that 
Lebanon is a country where Catho- 
lics, relatively the most numerous, 
live with non-Catholics of ten dif- 
ferent religious groups. This explains, 
for example, the existence of a Nunci- 
ature in Lebanon established in 1947. 


AND ITS SPIRITUAL MISSION 
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Eventually diplomatic relations were 
established between the Holy See and 
non-Catholic nations such as Egypt, 
Indonesia, India, Pakistan . . . but 
the Holy See is represented in these 
countries by an internuncio and not 
by a nuncio as in Lebanon. 

Lebanese Catholics have played and 
are playing a leading rdéle in Lebanon 
itself, as well as in the whole Near 
and Middle East and the Arab-speak- 
ing world. In political life, the pres- 
ent head of the Lebanese state, Presi- 
dent Bishara Khalil Al-Khdri, is a 
Catholic. And, at least since the ac- 
cession of Emir Bashir II Shihab in 
1788, Lebanon has always had as its 
head (emir, mutasarrif, president) 
a Christian, who has also almost al- 
ways been a Catholic. It was only 
under the First Republic (1926-1943) 
that there were at the head of the 
state any non-Catholic Christians. 
From 1926 to 1933 and again during 
some months in 1943, in all a period 
of less than nine years since 1788, 
this was the case. 

On the cultural level Lebanese 
Catholics have been and are the most 
active in the cultural renaissance in 
the Arab-speaking world. Without 
mentioning those still living, it is 
sufficient to recall such names as Ib- 
rahim Al-Yaziji (1874-1906) and 
Sulayman Al-Bustani (1856-1925). 

It is the influence of the Catholics 
of Lebanon in the religious domain, 
however, that interests us here. Since 
the advent of Islam, this country has 
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practically been the homeland and 
refuge of Catholic peoples and their 
hierarchies. Thus today Lebanon 
harbors four Catholic patriarchal 
residences (of the Maronite, Greek, 
Armenian and Syriac rites). There 
are seminaries, major and minor, of 
many different rites and of various 
religious orders and congregations 
(Antonins, Baladite Antonins, Basil- 
ians_ [Salvatorians, Shuwayrites], 
Jesuits, Kraymists, Paulists, Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, Little 
Brothers of Jesus, etc.) This enumera- 
tion, of course, takes no account of 
the numerous women’s congregations, 
from the cloistered monastic orders 
down to the Sisters of Charity and 
the religious of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 


All these institutions exercise an 
influence which extends far beyond 
the borders of Lebanon itself. It is 
this Catholic character which ex- 
plains as well as justifies the founda- 
tion of the Catholic University of 
Beirut, the only Catholic university 
in the whole of the Near and Middle 
East and the Arab-speaking world. 
Founded in 1881 by Leo XIII, this 
university has always had a profound 
influence in various milieux, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, and that 
not only as a result of the university 
training offered (faculties in theol- 
ogy, law, medicine; an institute in 
Oriental letters and an advanced 
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school for engineers) but also be. 
cause of its scientific and cultural pub. 
lications, in particular Al-Mashrig, 
an Eastern Catholic review in the 
Arab language comparable to the 
Etudes of Paris. 

Thanks to this Catholic influence 
on Lebanese life, non-Catholics find 
themselves in a religious atmosphere 
which helps to prepare them for the 
Church. By the grace of God, this 
influence has fostered many con- 
versions among all groups. Among 
the Melkites, for example, 38 per 
cent (82,000) have become Catholic 
during the past two centuries, while 
some of the old aristocratic families 
of the Druses have entered the 
Church. Even among the Shiites and 
Sunnites there have been conver- 
sions: suffice it to recall the fact that 
most of the members of the former 
Lebanese princely family, the Shihabs, 
of Sunnite origin, are now Catholics. 

But, as has been said, this spiritual 
influence of Lebanese Catholics was 
not limited in the past, and indeed 
is not limited today, to their com- 
patriots. Since the time of St. Fru- 
mente of Tyre, who in the fourth cen- 
tury evangelized Ethiopia and be: 
came its first bishop, the apostolic 
action of Lebanese Catholics has never 
ceased in various nations of the East. 
Especially from the 16th century 
onwards, the Church in Lebanon has 
played a leading role in the reunion 
of separated Eastern Churches, first 
by example and, secondly, by direct 
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1952 CATHOLIC LEBANON AND 
apostolic efforts in different milieux. 
They have repeatedly welcomed per- 
secuted Catholics from neighboring 
countries as well. At present mission- 
aries Of Lebanon can be found in 
many Eastern countries and as far 
south as Central Africa. 

We might mention here in passing 
the apparently supernatural manifes- 
tations which have taken place since 
the beginning of the Holy Year of 
1950 at the tomb of the Lebanese 
hermit-monk, Sharbal Makhliaf, at 
‘Annaya to the north of Beirut. Dying 
in 1898, a year after St. Teresa of the 
Child Jesus, this servant of God, 
whose cause has been introduced in 
Rome, is attracting many to the 
Church, for the pilgrims to his tomb 
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come from non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic backgrounds; they come 
from Lebanon itself and from the 
neighboring countries of Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Iraq, Jordan. 

In Lebanon, therefore, geographi- 
cally and historically linked with the 
different Oriental separated Churches 
and situated as it is at the very doors 
of the new Jewish State and the Sun- 
nite and Shiite worlds, we are in the 
presence of the living Church with 
a specific spiritual mision. Situated at 
one of the historical crossroads of 
the Catholic and non-Catholic worlds, 
the Catholics of Lebanon have the 
duty, while avoiding misguided prose- 
lytizing, of bearing witness to the 
truth of the Church of Christ. 


Mystery of Lawlessness 


The Church of God, by strengthening the sense of brotherhood among men, 


also strengthens the solidarity between the civil societies which form the natural 
community of states: thus the Kingdom of God, the Reign of Christ, is mani- 
fested even in the temporal sphere. His Divine Will is done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. The urge to create a society of nations bound together by Christian 
principles has always been the core of Christian teaching—as the Popes have 
reminded us more than once in our own time: and their own public action has 
been directed steadily towards reducing the antagonisms between classes and 
nations, and towards a universal movement for disarmament, which may reduce 
both the dangers of war and the intolerable burdens imposed on the peoples by 
the crushing cost of war preparations. So it was that the Church in the past, as 
her spirit penetrated the barbaric tribes of the West, sought to mould them into 
a “society of Christendom,” in which the unity of the whole was combined with 
the free development in each part of its especial character and genius.—THE 
Tripune, Melbourne, Australia, May 22, 1952. 











Editorials 





Court on Released Time 

A VERY graceful return to ra- 

tionality has been accomplished 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
handed down April 28 on the mat- 
ter of the constitutionality of “re- 
leased time.” The case in question 
originated in New York, but because 
of the similarity existing between the 
New York program and our own, the 
Attorney General of the Common- 
wealth presented a very careful brief 
amicus curiae favoring the constitu- 
tionality of the present program. A 
six to three ruling has now decided 
in favor of “released time” and we 
may presume for the time at least 
that the situation is settled. 

_ The majority decision was written 
by Mr. Justice Douglas and, in con- 
trast to the lamentable McCollum de- 
cision, it has enunciated some highly 
significant things. Surely we can re- 
joice in the realistic remark that 
“The first Amendment does not say 
that in every and all respects there 
shall be a separation of Church and 
State.” This sentiment may come as 
a shock to the secularists and their 
supporters, but it constitutes a recog- 
nition of facts which it is disastrous 
to ignore and it restores confidence 
in the sanity of the Court. 








Everyone has had his own sus. 
picions on just what way the Court 
would back away from the McCollum 
decision; it could hardly be expected 
that it would openly repudiate it and 
of course it did not. What happened 
will, however, encourage those who 
refuse to believe that the religious 
differences within the community 
make it necessary to abandon the 
field entirely to the agnostics, the 
atheists and the secularists. The sig. 
nificance of religion in our national 
life needs reaffirmation and this de. 
cision has provided a real service in 
this connection. 

The dissenting opinions are always 
interesting for what they reveal of 
the minds of the Justices, as much 
as for their legal arguments. This 
time there was very little of the lat. 
ter but a great deal of revelation. Mr. 
Justice Black, for example, favors 
the thought that the matter was settled 
in the McCollum decision and there 
is no “significant difference” be 
tween the two situations. Mr. Justice 
Jackson has persuaded himself that 
the “released time” program is 4 
compulsory one and so he argues 
against this feature, which does not 
even exist. The final dissenter, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, registers unhap- 
piness over the missing “facts” of the 
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case; some people, it seems, have been 
“oerced” into the “released time” 
program and he would like to have 
them heard before settling the con- 
situtionality of the case. It is idle 
to remark that the questions raised by 
the dissenters were all answered in 
the majority decision; the McCollum 
philosophy does not die easily. 


Americans generally, whatever 
may be their view in relation to “re- 
leased time,” should take heart at this 
latest decision of the highest Court. 
It reflects credit on the careful argu- 
ments of the representatives of the 
City of New York and our own At- 
torney General, but it emphasizes as 
well that the trend of the Court to- 
ward an unnatural separation of re- 
ligion and government has been 
halted, if not ended. We may all be 
happy in this change of direction.— 
Pot, Boston, Mass.. May 3, 1952. 


Ana Pauker Shelved 
. inevitable day seems to have 


come for Ana Pauker, the Krem- 
lin’s hatchet-woman in Rumania. She 
has been ousted from her party posi- 
tions, although she still holds the 
portfolio of foreign affairs. She is 
attacked in the press with that special 
ferocity, and even scurrility, which 
the Communists seem to reserve for 
their own people when they are on 
the skids. Doubtless she will, sooner 
rather than later, disappear from the 
public eye. She may not be liqui- 
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dated, but for the fanatical Commu- 
nist it is almost worse to be reduced 
to the status of a living ghost than 
to be brutally dispatched. 


Mme. Pauker’s history illustrates 
yet again the truth that those who 
help bring their own countries under 
the Soviet heel are certain to be 
thrown into the discard by the Soviets 
once the latter think themselves en- 
trenched. For the sake of her mas- 
ters in Moscow she betrayed all that 
she should have held sacred. Not only 
did she give up her Jewish religion. 
but she was ruthless against the mem- 
bers of her own family who adhered 
to it, and she implemented the Soviet 
anti-Semitic policy in Rumania. It is 
commonly said that she denounced 
her own husband and effected his 
murder when she felt that he was less 
than perfect in his submission to 
Stalin. She worked zealously to rivet 
the Soviet hold on Rumania, rooting 
up and trampling institutions, cus- 
toms, ideas connected with the free- 
dom of the people. She speeded the 
extermination of elements which 
might oppose the bolshevization of 
the country. She used whatever pres- 
tige and power Rumania might have 
for the success of Soviet designs 
against other nations and the peace 
and liberty of Europe. In short, she 
made herself an instrument to be 
employed by Stalin as he would. 


And her reward? A few years of 
seeming to have power; a few years 
of being able to terrorize and slaugh- 
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ter; a few years of wealth and luxur- 
ious living on such a scale as only the 
champions of the proletariat indulge 
in at the middle of the 20th century. 
Now has come retribution, not from 
the Rumanians whom she so fright- 
fully abused, but from the Soviets 
whom she so unstintingly served. It 
is impossible to pity her as her star 
sinks, but is it equally impossible to 
hope that Communist dupes and 
tools in the Western world may learn 
something from this latest demon- 
stration of an old, invariable lesson? 
—Catuoric Transcript, Hartford, 
Conn., June 12, 1952. 


Glorification of Tito 
alte Magazine has completed in 


its pages a series of articles by 
Marshal Tito, totalitarian ruler of 
Yugoslavia, which constitutes prob- 
‘ably the greatest glorification of a 
Communist that has ever appeared in 
any American magazine of general 
circulation. 


In this series Tito defends the 
shooting down in cold blood of U. S. 
aviators who were on a mission of 
mercy, a crime which aroused na- 
tional indignation here and which the 
apologists for Tito are anxious to 
have Americans forget. 


Tito in these articles not only 
boasts that he is a Communist, but 
_ asserts that he is the only true spokes- 
man for a philosophy which is the 
greatest contemporary menace to 
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Christian civilization, whether it has 
its center in Moscow or Belgrade. 


Using the channel of communica 
tion Life provided him for entrance 
into millions of American homes, 
Tito continued his smear of the heroic 
Archbishop Stepinac, whom he hai 
sentenced to prison for 16 years, and 
who has been released under condi- 
tions tragically short of freedom. The 
old, discredited charges of collabora. 
tion with the Nazis and of forced con- 
version of Orthodox Serbs, refuted by 
the Archbishop at his “trial,” are re- 
hashed in the articles welcomed into 
the pages of Life. 

In 1942, when to criticize the Nazis 
and their dogma of racism was to 
risk liberty and even dare death, 
Archbishop Stepinac declared: 

All nations and all races have their 
origin from God. Every nation and 
every race on the face of the earth today 
has a right to live and to be treated as 
equals in a manner befitting human dig- 
nity. Everyone, without exception, 
whether they be Gypsies or Negroes 
from Africa, or white Europeans, 
whether they be detested Jews or 
haughty Aryans, everybody possesses 
the same right to say: “Our Father, 
Who art in Heaven.” And that is why 
the Catholic Church has always con- 
demned, as she condemns today, every 
injustice and every violence committed 
in the name of class or race or national- 
ity. 

Life may think that permitting Tito 
to preach his Communism and to 
smear murdered American aviators 
and a persecuted heroic Archbishop 
in its columns was enterprising jour- 
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nalism. We believe it was lending aid 
and comfort to one of the most dan- 
gerous enemies of Christian civiliza- 
tion.—CATHOLIC News, New York, 
y. ¥.. May 17, 1952. 


God Made One World 


HERE is much interesting in- 

formation coming out of the pub- 
lic opinion polls which seek to mea- 
ure the relative popularity of various 
presidential candidates. A woman 
who recently participated in one 
sought to reduce everything to a 
single issue. She made the point that 
all of the candidates except one are 
what she called “one worlders,” 
therefore she would cast her lot with 
the one who championed her tight. 
smug, isolationist ideas. 


This is a fair sample of the over- 
simplification which people often 
anploy to provide a ready answer to 
thir problems without being very 
much concerned with the question of 
whether it is the right answer. The 
presidency is a high, exacting, many- 
sided office, challenging the ability 
of even our greatest men. We should 
not pick candidates for such a posi- 
tion on the basis of their views on 
any single issue. We must weigh 
their ability to meet all issues with 
ability and courage. Above all, we 
should not conclude that isolationism 
endows a man with all the wisdom 
and ability we would like to see in the 
man who assumes the presidency. 
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The one-world idea is not the 
product of any brand of political 
philosophy, nor is it covered under 
the copyright of any particular polli- 
tician. The idea is Almighty God’s. 
It was one world that He made. It 
was one human family that He 
established. It was one and the same 
divine pattern that He employed in 
fashioning every single unit of human 
nature. It is one Image He stamps 
upon every soul; it is upon a single 
base of equality, as Our Declaration 
of Independence proclaims, that He 
establishes all of His children. As 
long ago as 1921 the Bishops of the 
United States proclaimed positive, 
clearcut teaching on the issue of one 
worldism vs. isolationism: “Inter- 
national agreement is necessary,” 
they said. “All states should put aside 
mutual suspicion and unite in one 
sole society or rather family of 
peoples, both-to guarantee their own 
independence and safeguard order in 
the civil concert of peoples.” 

They gave full endorsement to the 
proclamation of Pope Benedict XV, 
the great Pope of the World War I 
period, who gave all his energies to 
the work of restoring peace: “All 
nations, under the influence of Chris- 
tian benevolence, should establish a 
true peace among themselves and 
join together in one single associa- 
tion which under the auspices of jus- 
tice will be lasting.” —Tue CaTHo.ic 
MESSENGER, Davenport, Iowa, May 
1, 1952. 
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Address to the Japanese People 


Pore Pius XII 
Radio broadcast by His Holiness on Easter Sunday, April 13, 1952. 


N THIS solemn day, while the sacred bells of Rome and of the whole 
world proclaim Christ rising from the sepulchre, Our voice, accom- 
panying these chimes, is borne over the radio to you, the people of Japan. 
We willingly acceded to the request made to Us that We address you, 
because We have long desired to give public expression to the sentiments 
of deep and sincere affection We cherish for you. We bless you, venerable 
pastors, priests, missioners and all you children of the Church who are 
separated from Us by such a vast expanse of land and sea, and We wish 
you the joys of Easter. Likewise We wish the Japanese nation every 
blessing, well-being and prosperity. 
We assure you that We take a solicitous and loving interest in all that 


concerns you; and, just as We deeply grieve when misfortune strikes your’ 


country, so are We gladdened by your joys. Indeed, Our regard for you is 
such that anything that affects you, as if in sympathetic vibration, stirs 
Our feelings also. We have a high regard for the Japanese people, their 
past glory and outstanding merits. 

We very much esteem the urbane gravity of their way of life, their 
tenacity and constancy in all that they do and suffer, their marked devotion 
to their duties and to the common good, their admirable aptitude for the 
liberal arts, their deep-rooted and delicate regard for the family, which, 
alas, is being subjected at present to grievous attacks and dangers. 

There is something further, too, which We cannot refrain from men- 
tioning. We rejoice that the Gospel—which was first brought to you by 
Saint Francis Xavier and is now being preached by so many zealous mis- 
sioners—is gaining greater respect, good will and sympathy among you. 
Since We are convinced that the glory and light of the Gospel, the fulness 
of truth and charity, are the greatest of all goods which proceed from God, 
and that the grace of Christ perfects nature, what greater good could We, 
and do We, wish you than that this dawning light should grow to midday 
splendor? 

The Most Loving Redeemer, surveying the as yet unfolded pageant of 
the centuries, prophesied that many would come from the East and sit down 
at the banquet of the kingdom (Luke, 13, 29). May that blessing come to 
Our beloved Japan, for the prosperity and welfare of which We, together 
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with all Catholics, offer fervent prayers to God: “O King and Desired of 
Nations . . . O Orient, Splendor of Eternal Light and Sun of Justice .. .” 
(major antiphons for the Magnificat) look propitiously on the Japanese 
people, whom Thou lovest and whom We also truly love in Thee. 

The Paschal feast, which is being celebrated today, brings this tenderly 
to mind: namely, that the Divine Redeemer, after having been nailed to 
the gibbet of the Cross through the evil of men, whom He had called and 
drawn to the search after truth and virtue, rose in triumph from the dead. 
This triumph is a call to Christians in the first place, but also to all way- 
farers in this earthly exile, to renewal of life—to a renewal of life such as 
will result in the rooting out of evil habits, death to sinful ways, right 
ordering of morals and the flowering of a new spring, as it were, in the 
souls of all. 

This, which is the meaning of the Paschal ceremony, is what Jesus 
Christ, the Victor over death, grants to all mortals by His guiding light 
and inspiring grace; and may it be indeed a most favorable auspice of the 
return of true and settled peace and of daily prosperity. That is what We 
especially wish you and implore for you in suppliant prayer, dearly beloved 
people of Japan, you who have been ennobled by outstanding achievements 
down through the centuries, but who have been recently afflicted by so much 
sorrow and destruction. That is what in an especial manner We wish you 
so that, as soon as possible, by the favor of God, a happier dawn may break 
through the welter of troubled events and unsettled times. 


To Italian Employers 
Pore Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness to the Italian Catholic Association 
of Employers, January 31, 1952. 


T7 E THANK you wholeheartedly, beloved sons, and We are proud of you. 
With no less modesty than zeal you dedicate yourselves to a task which 
We consider of great importance. A lofty ideal, and one worthy of you, has 
been its inspiration. This undertaking is still young. Nevertheless, during the 
first five years of its life, it has already produced good results and augurs 
better and more abundant ones. The promise it holds is guaranteed more by 
the object of the undertaking and the divine aid it invokes than by the power- 
ful support of men. 

Zeal has made you begin your task without waiting until you were many 
in number or equipped with all the means that might have been desired. 
Modesty has allowed you to advance prudently, sure of your step, without 
planning on a grand scale or working out minute details, but with the clarity 
and precision of thought which animates you. 

What then is it that you believe? What is this ideal which daily becomes 
clearer and more enlightening? To Us it seems the clear. lofty and Christian 
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concept you have of business. For you it is more than a mere means of earn- 
ing a livelihood and maintaining the lawful dignity of your position, your 
individual independence and that of your families. It is more than the tech- 
nical and practical collaboration of ideas, capital and many types of labor 
which favors production and progress. It is more than an important factor of 
economic life, more than a simple—and very praiseworthy—contribution to 
the carrying out of social justice. 

If it were just this, it would be insufficient to establish and promote the 
complete order because there is no order but the one which rules the whole of 
life and all activities, material, economic, social and especially Christian, 
without which man remains always incomplete. 

Without doubt, you have not pretended—that would have been a dream, 
although a happy one—to bring about this order in a single stroke or even to 
have outlined its definitive program. We are certain that you have not 
attempted to do this. But your purpose is clearly determined, and you have no 
hesitation in this. That is at the heart of the matter. It has taken possession 
of your minds. You are determined to do your best to follow it, although 
aware that you can achieve it only step by step in the light of experience. 

There is no doubt that you have already obtained results, even though they 
are nothing more than your meeting, your agreement, your common action 
and your progress in understanding, appreciating and carrying out your 
duties. Your numbers are still few, but significant—each of you working in 
his own field, but not shutting yourselves off in individualistic segregation. 


On the contrary, moved by a most ardent spirit of solidarity and growth, - 


you aspire gradually to increase your ranks by winning over other executives 
animated by the same desire. Each one will remain within the sphere of his 
own concern but everyone will cooperate with all the others, looking less to 
increasing in numbers than towards promoting among yourselves the purity 
and greatness of your aims and the effective understanding of your duty and 
your ideal. 


A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


This duty, this ideal, is, as We have said, the full, the lofty, the Christian 
management of your establishment, penetrated with human sentiments in the 
widest and highest sense of the word. Like the drop of oil in the gears, this 
humane sense must penetrate all the members and all the branches of indus- 
try: the executives, the assistants, the clerical employes and the workers of all 
ranks from the most highly skilled artisan to the lowest worker. 

If business firms, effectively penetrated with the truly human spirit, mul- 
tiply and unite with you one after another, they will become so many large 
families. If not content with their own separate existence, as in a closed vase, 
they will unite among themselves all together, they will tend to form a strong 
and happy society. 

It would be certainly utopian to imagine that this society could be formed 
by a single stroke. And that is why We have just praised that trustworthy zeal 
which, without waiting longer, is bold enough to open the way, and that pru- 
dence which regulates the advance. Continue in this way. You will certainly 
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labor effectively in bringing about the greater consolidation and expansion of 
a vigorous, healthy Christian society. 

The great misery of the social order is that it is not deeply Christian nor 
really human, but only technical and economic. It is not built on what should 
be its basis and the solid foundation of its unity—the common character of 
men by their nature and their sonship of God through the grace of divine 
adoption. 

As for you who are resolved to introduce everywhere this human factor 
into business, in the various grades and offices which comprise it and in 
economic and public life by legislation and popular education, you try to 
transform the masses (who would otherwise remain amorphous, inert, un- 
aware of their duty and at the mercy of agitators with an ulterior purpose) 
into a society whose members, while differing from one another, constitute, 
each according to his function, one united body. 

This is a comparison with which you are very familiar. (Cf. I Cor. 12, 
12 ff.) Let it always be your policy and the charter of your organization. 
Remaining faithful to it; you will be sure of building on the solid Rock 
Which is Christ, on the rock which Christ gave us as the foundation of His 
Church. 


SociAL Pouicy oF THE CHURCH 


Beloved sons, there is much talk nowadays about reforming the structure 
of industry. Those who promote it think primarily of legal modifications 
among its members, be they businessmen or employes included in the busi- 
ness by virtue of their labor contract. 

We cannot lose sight of the tendencies infiltrating such movements. 
These tendencies do not, as is claimed, apply the incontestible norms of 
natural law to the changed conditions of the time, but simply exclude them. 
For this reason, in Our address on May 7, 1949, to the International Union 
of Catholic Employers Associations: and in that of June 3, 1950, to the 
International Congress of Social Studies,2 We opposed these tendencies, not 
to favor the material interests of one group over another, but to assure 
— and tranquility of conscience for all those to whom these problems 
apply. 

Nor could We disregard the alterations by which the words of great 
wisdom of Our glorious predecessor, Pius XI, were distorted. These distor- 
tions give today the weight and importance of a social policy of the Church 
to an observation of secondary importance regarding eventual legal adjust- 
ments in the relations between the workers as members of the labor contract 
and the other contracting party. Meanwhile they pass over more or less in 
silence the chief part of the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, which con- 
tains that social policy embodying the idea of an occupational, corporative 
order of the whole economy. 

Those who set about treating questions relating to the reform of the 
structure of industry without taking into account that every single business 





1See Catholic Mind, Vol. XLVII, No. 1039, pp. 445-448 (July, 1949). 
2 See Catholic Mind, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1052, pp. 507-510 (Aug., 1950). 
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is by its own purpose closely tied to the whole of the national economy, run 
the risk of laying down erroneous and false premises with danger to the 
entire economic and social order. Therefore, in Our address of June 3, 1950, 
We tried to place in its proper light the thought and doctrine of Our prede- 
cessor, to whom nothing was more alien than any encouragement to follow 
the road which leads toward forms of anonymous, collective responsibility. 


But you walk the one, safe road; that which tends to give a soul to per- 
sonal relationships by a sense of Christian brotherhood; a road that is 
practicable everywhere and one which moves widely on the level of a business 
firm. Your aim will render you capable of seeing that the personal dignity 
of the workers, far from being lost in the general management of a business 
itself, will increase the efficiency of the business, not only materially, but also 
and primarily by gaining the values of a true community. 

Go forward, therefore, and labor with confident perseverance under di- 
vine protection, in pledge of which We wholeheartedly impart Our paternal 
Apostolic Blessing to you, to those who are at present or will be united with 
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you, and to all persons and things dear to you. 


Race Relations 


This statement, issued by the Archbishops and Bishops of South Africa, was 
read in all churches of their jurisdictions on June 29, 1952. 


S IT is the duty of bishops to teach 
the truth committed to the Church 
by Our Saviour, Jesus Christ, the Arch- 


'* bishops and Bishops of the Catholic 


Church in South Africa have judged 
it opportune to draw attention to the 
racial problem in our country and to the 
Christian principles that must govern 
attempts to solve it. 

This racial problem admits of no 
easy solution, and for that reason it 
can only be regretted that it is so fre- 
quently made the plaything of party 
politics without regard for the real 
welfare of citizens. 

A problem so fraught with grave 
consequences should be kept on the 
highest level of earnest and prudent 
consideration; for no good purpose can 
be served, and only detriment can re- 
sult. when the problem or any pro- 
posed solution is exploited for sectional 
interest or party gain. 

No true endeavor can be made to 


solve the problem unless we keep con- 
stantly before our minds the funda 
mental Christian truths: that man is 
created by God in His Own image, with 
a spiritual soul, the power of reason 
and a free will; that his last end is to 
achieve everlasting happiness in the 
vision of God in Heaven; that he is 
fallen in Adam but redeemed by the 
sacrifice of Calvary and restored in 
Christ to supernatural grace and the 
heritage of Heaven; that Christ died for 
all men and all have the same right to 
eternal salvation. “For there is one God; 
and one mediator of God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.” (1 Tim. 2: 5-6). 

In the light of these doctrines the full 
dignity of man stands out, as well as 
the great truth that all men_ being 
bound together in one household of God 
should love their Father in Heaven 
above all things, and one another for 
His sake. 

Unfortunately, it is not easy for fallen 
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nen, even with the help of God’s grace, 
io attain this ideal of the Christian life. 
failures and shortcomings are only too 
gbvious, and are encountered in every 
shere of human behavior, not least 
in that of relations between race and 
race, nation and nation. 

South Africa has a particular dif- 
fculty in this regard, a difficulty that 
cannot be minimized when we con- 
ader the long and tragic history of inter- 
racial and international relations in the 
yorld at large. The South African 
people originate from various branches 
ofthe human family that differ greatly 
fom one another in culture and social] 
institutions. 

As a result of historical circum- 
stances, the Europeans, who constitute 
about one-fifth of the population, hold 
most of the land, wealth and, for all 
practical purposes, the entire political 
power. 

The non-Europeans (Africans, Asi- 
tics and Colored people), have prac- 
tically no share in the government of 
the country, and are debarred by law 
ad custom from enjoying equal oppor- 
nity with Europeans in the field of 
sinful employment, and consequently 
inother spheres of social life. 


Cotor Bar 


This political, economic and legal 
‘Color Bar” has its psychological coun- 
terpart. Whatever be its origin, it in- 
duces many Europeans to look upon 


. Juon-Europeans as persons of inferior 


tace who can never be entitled to full 
citizenship and complete equality. A 
stigma of social debasement is attached 
to the condition of non-Europeans. The 
natural consequence is the growth 
among non-Europeans of resentment, 
mimosity and distrust. 

Were the attitude of Europeans the 
le reason for South Africa’s racial 
problem. it would be simple enough to 





condemn it as unjust and un-Christian, 
and, by a determined process of edu- 
cation, endeavor to modify it. 

However, the problem is far more 
complex than that. Its complexity arises 
out of the fact that the great majority 
of non-Europeans, and particularly the 
Africans, have not yet reached a stage 
of development that would justify their 
integration into a homogeneous society 
with the European. 

A sudden and violent attempt to 
force them into the mould of European 
manners and customs would be disas- 
trous. There must be gradual develop- 
ment and prudent adaptation. 

Nor must they be required to conform 
in every respect to European ways, for 
their own distinctive qualities are cap- 
able of rich development. 

Though the majority of non-Euro- 
peans are still undeveloped, there are 
many of them well qualified to partici- 
pate fully in the social, political and 
economic life of the country; some, be- 
cause they have a long tradition of 
civilization behind them, derived from 
their ancestry in its entirety or along 
one line of forebears; others, because 
they have risen beyond the cultural 
level of their people through education. 

The problem, therefore, consists in 
dealing with: 

1. A deep-rooted prejudice on the 
part of most Europeans against non- 
Europeans; 

2. On the part of many non-Europeans 
resentment and distrust, almost innate 
in the illiterate and aggravated in the 
literate, through their experiences and 
reading, to such a degree that they can 
scarcely conceive that Europeans might 
want to help them to higher attainments. 

3. A group of non-European people 
in various stages of cultural develop- 
ment, of which the majority is still to- 
tally unprepared for full participation 
in social and political life patterned 
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after what are commonly called Western 
standards. 

4. Divisions and animosity between 
various non-European groups. 

The solution to this vexed problem 
of human relationship can be sought 
only in prudent and careful planning 
and in the practice of charity and jus- 
tice. 

Prudence is required to regulate the 
advance of less developed peoples, so 
as to impart to them gradually the bene- 
fits of higher civilization, without bring- 
ing chaos and disruption into their 
social life. 

Prudence is essential when measures 
are taken for the welfare of various 
groups of citizens in order that such 
measures may not aggravate suspicion 
and rancor, but promote peace and 
understanding. 

Prudence is the proper virtue of good 
government. However, not only those 
in authority are required to exercise it, 
but also the ordinary citizens, each of 
whom has a share of responsibility in 
the solution of a common problem. 


The choice of a proper course of ac- 
tion in the solution of the racial problem 
can never be easy. It is particularly 
difficult for persons imbued with a 
strong prejudice; it is, if anything, 
more difficult for those who feel they 
suffer the privation of legitimate rights. 
These strong feelings can only be con- 
trolled by the exercise of charity and 
justice. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


Charity is the supreme virtue, and 
its true nature is magnificently ex- 
pounded by Christ in the Gospel. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord Thy God with thy 
whole heart and with thy whole soul 
and with thy whole mind.” This is the 
greatest and the first Commandment. 
And the second is like to this: “Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Matt. 22: 37-39.) 

Christian charity forbids the harbor. 
ing of dislike or contempt for any 
human person. It may be difficult t 
put such feelings out of our hearts when 
they appear to be bound up with ou 
very nature and social heritage. Yet it 
is a Christian duty to examine ourselves 
in this regard and to resist the inclina 
tion to belittle others. 

Charity does not, of course, oblige us 
to disregard differences of condition and 
culture. 

There will always be inequalities in 
society that necessarily affect human 
relations. These inequalities do not, 
however, justify behavior that is of. 
fensive and disparaging, for social in- 
equalities in no way detract from the 
great truth that all men are the creatures 
and children of God. 

Christian charity requires the for- 
giveness of injuries; it forbids the har 
boring of hate, resentment and distrust. 

“Charity is patient, is kind; charity 
envieth not, dealeth not perversely.” 
(I Cor. 13: 4.) Bitterness is no part of 
charity. Yet charity is not opposed to 
honest striving for the securing of one’s 
true rights. For charity and justice must 
go hand in hand. 


Justice demands that we give every 
man his due. It is a virtue that prompts 
us to recognize the rights of others and 
forbids us to hinder their legitimate 
exercise. There are rights that flow from 
the very nature and constitution of man, 
whatever the inequalities in the natural 
and social spheres. 


Such rights are fundamental and in- 
violable, and include the right to life, 





dignity, sustenance, worship, to the 
integrity, use and normal development 
of faculties, to work and the fruit of 
work, to private ownership of property, 
to sojourn and movement, to marriage 
and the procreation and education of 
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thildren, to association with one’s fel- 
jow-men. 

The association of men, their coming 
together in societies, gives rise to other 
rights which can be termed secondary, 
derivative or contingent. 

They vary greatly according to the 
type of society evolved, the recognition 
acorded them and the qualifications 
necessary to possess them. Among such 
are to be included the right to vote in 
the election of legislative bodies, state- 
aid in education, unemployment insur- 
ace, old-age pensions, and so on. 

It is evident, too, that membership of 
sciety imposes limitations upon the 
exercise of an individual’s rights, for 
in association with others he must ac- 
cept those controls which are necessary 
for the good order of society. 

With regard to fundamental rights, 
no person or society may deprive the 
individual of their exercise. The state, 
though justified in controlling the exer- 
cise of rights to the degree required by 
the common good, cannot abolish them; 
for the person is superior to the state, 
which exists for his benefit. 

Contingent rights, too, cannot be ar- 
bitrarily denied or restricted. They are 
frequently the expression or adaptation 
to particular circumstances of funda- 
mental rights; and it would be unjust 
to refuse them to persons capable of 
exercising them and of contributing 
their equitable share to the welfare of 
society. 

Further, it is the duty of the state by 
means of wise laws, efficient administra- 
tion and the provision of public ser- 
Vices to create conditions that will fos- 
ter the proper exercise of the rights of 










citizens. Should there be such neglect 
that this cannot be achieved, then ob- 
Viously the state is not doing its duty. 
However, the state cannot be bur- 
dened with the sole responsibility of 
ensuring a decent livelihood for its 
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citizens. All those who employ labor, 
and especially whose who wield consi- 
derable influence over a country’s econ- 
omy, are bound in justice to do all in 
their power so to compensate their 
employes that these may live at least 
in frugal comfort. 

In the consideration of justice refer- 
ence has been made so far only to rights. 
The treatment of the subject remains 
incomplete unless the counterpart of 
rights is also dealt with, namely, duties. 

The concept of duty is intimately 
bound up with that of right: in fact, 
duty is the foundation of right. Those 
who demand the recognition of rights 
should remember this, and should base 
their claim on their ability and readi- 
ness to assume the duties involved. 


CONCLUSION 


If South African conditions are 
considered in the light of what has been 
said, one arrives at the following con- 
clusion: 

1. Discrimination based exclusively 
on grounds of color is an offence against 
the right of non-Europeans to their na- 
tural dignity as human persons. 

2. Though most of the basic rights of 
non-Europeans are in theory respected, 
conditions arising out of discriminatory 
legislation (such as laws restricting 
employment), social conventions and 
inefficient administration seriously im- 
pair the exercise of. these fundamental 
rights. The disruption of family life is 
a case in point. 

3. Justice demands that non-Euro- 
peans be permitted to evolve gradually 
towards full participation in the poli- 
tical, economic and cultural life of the 
country. 

4. This evolution cannot come about 
without earnest endeavors on the part 
of non-Europeans to prepare them- 
selves for the duties connected with the 
rights they hope to enjoy. 
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These are the principles that must ficult and complicated situations tha 
govern any Christian solution to the exist. 
racial problem. Charity and justice must It will be no easy task. It can k 





supply the driving force, prudence will made lighter by the prayers, goodwill 
be the guide. What has been said re- and co-operation of all who earnestly 
mains in the realm of principle; it is desire to see justice and peace reign jy 
for men versed and specialized in dif- this country, and who sincerely believe 
ferent branches of study and technique _ that it is a Christian duty to love one’ 
to apply these principles to the dif- neighbor as oneself. 
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Upon This Rock... 


It is plain that the Roman Catholic Church is regarded by the Communist 
as their most dangerous foe. By ceaseless propaganda they attempt to discredi 
its doctrine and its ministers; they threaten its priests and laity; they attemp 
to sow division in its ranks; they have confiscated its property and closed it 
monasteries; on one excuse or another they have removed some of its leader 
and have imprisoned large numbers of its clergy; they have secularized its schook 
and have taken away freedom from the religious press; they have sought to 
isolate the diocesan Archbishops and Bishops from the Vatican; and they have 
attacked the Pope as a supporter of capitalism and of war. 

Some have fallen away as a result of this incessant pressure, but the grea! 
majority of the Bishops and clergy stand firm, and the loyalty of the laity is 
proved by the way in which the churches are thronged with worshippers. In some 
countries in which persecution is fiercest the congregations are larger than ever. 

Once again it will be shown that the Church is the anvil on which the hammer 
of the persecutor is broken. Christians of all Churches should support by their 
prayers and sympathy their fellow-Christians in their hour of trial—In an Act 
oF RevotuTion, Dr. Cyril Garbett, (Anglican Archbishop of York). 
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